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Ancient Egypt Discovered 


Blues and Greens 


\ \ / 1TH palettes of slate green pigment secured by 

and primitivecolors grinding the fragments 
made from earths and broken in the kilns and 
minerals, the Egyptians mixing the blue and green 
used paint as early as 8000 glaze with water! From 
B. C. and by 3500 B.C. such ancient efforts comes 
had developed an art _ thescientificpaintoftoday. 


dedicated to the glorify wypatever you need — Glass, 
cation of ancient royality Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
and religion! Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate 
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pottery, however, came ments. Sold by quality dealers; 
the discovery of blue and used by exacting painters. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





T would be easy to indulge in ex- 

travagant rhapsodies over the quality 
of this StudentWritten Number of 1927. 
In at least two divisions—poetry and 
short story—the work is unquestionably 
of the highest grade ever reached by 
any national competition of high school 
students. It is important, however, that 
some cautions should be emphasized. 
Special attention is called to the state- 
ment on page 6, the page of photo- 
graphs on page 13, the George Bellows 
and Witter Bynner Awards on pages 2 
and 16, and the announcement of prizes 
and awards on page 32. 
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ARTICULARLY should it be noted 

that the contributions published in 
this issue are by no means a complete 
cross-section of the “best”? among the 
more than 16,000 manuscripts and pic- 
tures submitted. In making choices for 
publication the editors of THE SCHO- 
LASTIC were governed by the usual 
editorial considerations. A short entry 
was sometimes chosen for publication in 
preference to a longer one with a higher 
rating. Where there was marked sim- 
ilarity of theme, material of a more 
varied nature was selected. In the an- 
thology of this year’s material to be pub- 
lished in June, there will be opportunity 
to do justice to many students whose 
contributions could not be published here 
for lack of space. 


1) 


ERE is a good place to mention the 

money feature of the prizes. In 
each of the five major Scholastic Awards 
—short story, familiar essay, poetry, 
dramatization, and art—three prizes are 
given—First, $100; second, $50; third, 
$25 (see, however, the exception in the 
drama contest, page 12). These prizes 
are to be divided one half to the con- 
testant and one half to the school he 
represents. In all minor divisions of the 
competition, two prizes are awarded— 
first, $10; second, $5. Prizes in the 
“Enemy” Contest are $40, $25, and $10, 
provided by courtesy of Mr. Channing 
Pollock. 


R. Eugene Speicher, chairman of 

the George Bellows Art Jury (page 
2), calls attention to the desirability of 
continuing and supporting the valuable 
work done in that contest. Plans are now 
in progress for expanding the art awards 
for 1928 on an unprecedented scale, 
which will give students in many 
branches of industrial art an opportunity 
they have not previously had. 
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Charcoal Drawing from Life 
By Paul Perlmutter, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


HE four illustrations on this page, together with that 

on the cover, reproduce several representative entries 
from the George Bellows Memorial Award. The jury con- 
sisted of Messrs. Eugene Speicher, chairman, Robert Henri, 
and John Sloan, three of the most distinguished Amer- 
ican artists. Mr. Speicher, commenting on the contest, 
made this statement: 

he jury awarded the prizes and mentions for work 
that showed both originality of viewpoint and a personal 
method of expressing it. Most of the work submitted 
was characterized by these two qualities. There was a 
surprising interest in life revealed in the contributions 
and there was also a rather fine disregard of dry school 
teaching and set methods of expression. 





Landscape (Oil) 
By Frank J. Unger, Cudahy (Wisconsin) High School 





The Old Wagon Trail (Oil) 
By Harry Kelly, Raton (New Mexico) High School 


The George Bellows Memorial Award 


“The work had such variety that every encouragement should be given 
to the project that this competition may be continued. The jury considered 
it a great pleasure to act for this undertaking and desires to express the best 
of wishes ie the furtherance of the idea.” 

The list of prizes and honorable mentions in the George Bellows Award 
is as follows: 

Ist Prize, Judith Abels, Woodmere (L. I, N. Y.) Jr. High School 
(for a group). 

2nd Prize, Charles Criswell, Moundsville (W. Va.) High School (for 
a group). 

3rd Prize, Arthur Kelly, Raton (N. M.) High School. 

Ist Hon. Mention, Spencer Wiedenheft, Stivers High School, Dayton, O. 

2nd Hon. Mention, Frank J. Unger, Cudahy (Wis.) High School. 

3rd Hon. Mention, James R. Abraham, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

4th Hon. Mention, L. Goldberg, Brooklyn (N. Y.) High School. 

a Hon. Mention, Henry Kuerst, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

6th Hon. Mention, Sara Spotts, William Penn High School, Harris 
burg, Pa. 


7th Hon. Mention, Pau! Perlmutter, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Composition (Pen and Ink Drawing) 
By Henry Kuerst, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Afternoon Tea 


First Prize in Short Story Contest 


By Loraine Heljeson, Mitchell (South Dakota) High School 


in her small grandson’s picture-book held Mrs. 

Eckstrom’s attention for a moment, as she 
stooped over to procure the book from behind the stove, 
where it had carelessly been thrown. She hurried into 
the dining-room to add the book to the heterogeneous 
collection of newspapers, magazines, almanacs, political 
pamphlets, and oil stove, paint, and asbestos shingles 
sales letters that littered the folding-table by the win- 
dow. As she deposited it on top of a precarious pile 
of slippery magazines, she said aloud, without know- 
ing why: “ ‘Polly put the kettle on.” Now that sounds 
cozy.” And in the same breath: “Bobby must ha’ left 
that here Sunday. I'll have t’ send it over to him, he’ll 
be lookin’ for it,” she mused half in a whisper, half 
aloud, as was her custom of mentally rehearsing future 
tasks. 

Just as she returned to the kitchen and resumed 
the preparation of the potatoes for dinner, the door 
swung open, a deep voice said “Ma,” and a tall man, 
dressed in rough working clothes, came into the room. 

“You’re goin’ to stay for dinner, ain’t you, Elmer?” 
asked his mother, lifting her pale, 
weak blue eyes from her work. 

“No, I gotta go right away,” an- 
swered her son. “I wanta look at 
some hogs down t’ Fred Arneson’s as 
I go home.” 

“Now that’s too bad. I was goin’ 
? make some johnny-cake. You 
always liked that so well when you 
was a boy and—” 

“Say Ma,” Elmer interrupted im- 
patiently, “Marty wanted me t’ ask 
ya if you c’d come over Thursday ’n 
help her with the washin’? The 
baby’s been so cross she’s got way 
behind with her work.” 

“Well, I guess I can,” she said in 
a resigned voice, running her work- 
worn hand over her thin grey hair. 
“I was plannin’ t’? make them rompers 
that Marty sent over, but I can put 
them off again, I s’pose.” 

“Yah, she ain’t in no hurry for 


et put the kettle on.” 'The simple sentence 


> 
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LORAINE HELJESON 


’em. Til be over for ya early Thursday morning,” 
called back Elmer, already on his way to the muddy 
Ford that stood at the gate. 

It was not unusual for Mrs. Eckstrom to have to go 
and help her daughter-in-law with her laundry-work. 
When Elmer had married a year before he had laugh- 
ingly said: “Well, Ma, you'll have one less pair of socks 
to mend.” 

The subtraction was only temporary, however, for 
soon she was busily engaged in her few spare moments, 
in making little flannel kimonos, petticoats, and 
blankets, while Marty crocheted yards of lace for the 
“christening robe.” Since the advent of the youngest 
grandson the “helping out” had increased, so that every 
week found her helping Marty with baking, sewing, and 
a host of other household duties. 

It would be unfair to say that this started with 
Elmer’s marriage, for it hadn’t. Carrie, the eldest, had 
married seven years before Elmer had, and Gena, 
Nettie, and Olaf, in the intervening time. Each time 
one of them married, the other children would say: 
“Now that she’s (or he’s) gone, Ma won’t have so much 
work to do,” and bearing this in 
mind, would take the willing Mrs. 
Eckstrom some sheets to hem, or find 
it convenient to leave their children 
with her while they “ran into town.” 

Now, with only Hilliard and Mar- 
tin left at home, “Ma had hardly 
anything to do,” so that outside 
work was more frequently brought. 

“Just do it. when you have time. 
No hurry, only I’d kinda like t’ have 
it by Wednesday,” the one who 
brought it would say in an apologetic 
tone. 

“Why,” thought Mrs. Eckstrom 
as she walked from cabinet to stove, 
from stove to pantry, and back 
again, “I b’lieve I work harder ’n I 
did when I was raisin’ my seven chil- 
dren. Seems to me I used to have a 
little time for myself then. Now I 
don’t seem t’ even set down to wait 
for dinner t’ cook without havin’ 
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some sewin’ to work on.” 


As Mr. Eckstrom, a large, heavy-set Scandinavian, 
and the two boys tramped into the house for dinner, 
she heard the steady, lilting song of the teakettle on the 
front of the stove. 

“Polly put the—” 


“Eh?” Mr. Eckstrom spoke from the depths of the 
huge yellow towel. “Did you say somethin’? 

“No, oh no,” his wife answered confusedly. “I was 
just talkin’ to myself.” 


Elmer had just brought his mother home. She was 
in the bedroom, rummaging in her bureau-drawer for 
her pill-box. One of her periodical sick headaches was 
making her temples throb and her legs tremble. Gena 
had brought a few of her clothes over to Elmer’s since 
they “were goin’ to wash anyway.” She and Marty 
had also finished their dresses that they were making 
for the Harvest Home Festival. Altogether, the day 
had been well-packed with work for Mrs. Eckstrom. 


The men had prepared their own supper and were 
mow eating at the kitchen table. Having decided to 
leave the dishes until morning, she was now attired in 
a short flannel nightdress, her feet thrust into red- 
trimmed, grey woolen slippers. 


She finally found the pill-box and was about to close 
tthe drawer when she saw a book protruding from be- 


neath a precisely folded sheet. 


“Well now, I thought I took that over to Bobby. 
Guess I'll lay it here and send it over with Hilliard in 
the morning,” she mumbled. 


She drew the picture-book from beneath the sheet. 
As was her habit whenever she picked up a book of any 
kind, she let the pages flutter through her fingers. 

“Polly put the kettle on.” 

“Well now, ain’t that funny how I always like to 
look at that,” she said in a sceptical voice. She went 
“over to the bed, sat down on its edge, and read the little 
rhyme over and over. Reading in bed was not an ac- 
‘complishment of her’s, so that she sat stiffly upright, in 
‘spite of her whirling head. She momentarily forgot her 
‘throbbing temples and aching feet in the strange sense 
of pleasure that enveloped her. She gazed at the simple, 
‘colored illustration of the verse, and the phrase “Now 
‘that looks cozy,” fell involuntarily from her lips. 

The picture showed a cheery, orange-colored blaze, 
burning merrily in a red-brick fireplace. A rosy-cheeked 
:girl in a long, blue-dotted white dress, and white mob- 
cap with fluttering blue ribbons, was hanging a copper 
|kettle over the flame. 


A chair scraped the kitchen floor as it was quickly 
ypushed back from the table. The old lady hastily closed 
‘the book, put it on a little table, turned the lamp low, 
-and climbed into the bed. She was fearful lest someone 
‘find her enjoying this unexplainable diversion. 


Hilliard and Martin had surprised their parents, 
.as well as others, by quietly taking their sweethearts— 
‘tthe Johnson sisters—to the county seat one day in Feb- 
ruary, and bringing them back with their names 
changed. Both boys were now established in their own 
thomes: Hilliard on a farm three miles from his parents, 
sand Martin on a place a half-mile away. Martin’s farm 
was small, so he was also farming his father’s farm. 
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Consequently Mr. and Mrs. Eckstrom were regarded as 
“retired.” 

One day in early April Mrs. Eckstrom sat before 
the kitchen stove, slowly rocking back and forth in a 
low chair. The latest issues of several magazines lay 
on her lap, and she was reading the stories in them with 
a strange delight. Her life had always been a cease- 
less round of drudgery, and now that she was freed 
somewhat from her stern duties, she was enjoying the 
thing she had always longed for—reading. There was 
some vague, instinctive thread of delicate sentiment and 
beauty interwoven with the coarse warp of her char- 
acter that made a timid response to what she read. Her 
pale blue eyes, gradually receding into her finely-lined 
face, shone with a soft light. Her thin lips, always set 
in a straight line, were faintly curved in a smile. Just 


now she was slowly reading a story called “T'wo Guests.” 

“Lady Delavan rose gracefully from the depths of a mulberry 
velvet upholstered chair, and extended her long-fingered, white 
hand to Joan. In a coldly polite tone she said: ‘How charming of 
you to come, my dear Miss Bryce.’ 

“Joan took the chair that her hostess indicated with a slight 
inclination of her queenly head. The quiet, restful beauty of the 
room filled her with a sense of exhilarated ease. 

“A cheery fire of sea-coal glowed in the black marble fireplace, 
and was reflected in the polished mahogany of the tea-table, and 
the shining curves of the fire-screen. 

“Soon a dainty maid brought in a tray containing a silver 
tea-service and a plate of scones.” 


“Now that sounds cozy,” Mrs. Eckstrom said aloud 
in her queer, musing tone. “It would be nice t’ have 
tea every afternoon like that.” 


Once more she read the paragraphs, then rose from 
her chair, and with a sort of hesitating resolution went 
to the cabinet and took a little china teapot that Carrie 
had given her one Christmas, and which she had never 
used. She shook some tea leaves from a glass fruit-jar 
into it, and then pushed the teakettle full of water to 
the front of the stove. 

In a few moments steam began to curl lazily upward 
from the spout of the teakettle. The next moment the 
kettle began to “hum a little tune.” sare 

“Polly put the kettle on’,’” Mrs. Eckstrom quoted, 
and laughed in spite of herself. “Ain’t it funny,” she 
mused, “that whenever I hear a teakettle singin’ I think 
of that little rhyme? Seems like I get such a warm, 
snug feelin’ inside of me when I think of havin’ tea in 
the afternoon. It seems so kinda nice to think: of settin’ 


‘before a fireplace drinkin’ tea.” 


When the water in the teakettle had boiled a few 
minutes she poured some of it into the teapot, let the 
tea steep, and then took a brown cookie from the jar 
in the pantry, and poured a white cup full of tea. 
While she slowly sipped the tea, and nibbled the 
cookie, she thought. By the time she had finished drink- 
ing the yellow liquid an idea had formed in her mind. 

“Why couldn’t I do it a few times?” she asked her- 
self as she moved about the kitchen carefully obliterat- 
ing any signs of her momentary dissipation. “I could 
have it in the livin’ room when I wanted to, and put it 
out of sight when I was through. I'll begin makin’ and 
gettin’ things now. Someday when Hans is away, I'll 
try it out.” 

Had anyone looked in the bottom drawer of a tall 
chest that staod in the parlor, that same evening, he 
would have seen the little (Concluded on Page 30) 
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Seumas on Duoul 
By Murray Foy, Oak Park and River Forest Township (Illinois) High School 


wolf. Body and soul he be- 

longed to the Evil One. He had 
sold himself to the reddest of arch- 
devils for a little more than half a 
keg of poteen and a pair of tan boots 
out of a Dublin store. For these 
things Seumas had had a great de- 
sire; so, being satisfied, he was per- 
fectly happy. But such bliss was 
far too much to last. Here was he, 
Seumas Calahan, without a soul. He 
had got drunk on part of the poteen, 
and while he was drunk he had fed 
the rest of it to his horse. In less 
time than it takes to tune a fiddle, 
off ran the horse, a-stumbling and 
tumbling into a slough to break his 
two fore legs just above the second 
joint. Now anyone with half a rea- 
son knows that the best man in all 
[reland can’t cure the best horse in all Ireland if the 
poor beast’s legs are broken in two halves. So the 
horse was killed, and left for the birds, or for those who 
suffered most with the famine. And the Boots! When 
Seumas was trotting home, a-wailing about the poor 
animal, along came a wench, rolling prayers off her 
tongue, and giving no attention at all to where she was 
going, with her bowl full of holy water, fresh from the 
sacristy. They collided. The holy water sprayed in 
all directions, drenching poor Seumas, who, bad as he 
‘was, had never heard such a litany of oaths since the 
night he had bargained for his soul. The boots, too, 
‘were splashed. Before the holy water‘had time to make 
‘dark spots on the boots, they fell into as many pieces 
as they had been made of. 

“Is it any wonder,” said the woman, recovering 
herself, “that the very boots would fall off of such as 
you, knocking the holy water from a poor woman’s 
‘hands, and dumping it into the mire? Sure, they are 
good boots to be crumbling so!” 

“And it’s no small price I paid for them,” spoke 
‘Seumas as he sat down to see if the parts would fit 
‘together. 


Girt CALAHAN was a were- 


So they sat down on the dry grass on the path, and 
sat and sat, he with his queer little chunks of leather, 
and she occasionally throwing a piece of the broken 
crock at a dog or a guinea hen, who would scamper 
off, screaming as it went. Now without a word they 
sat so long that the sun dropped behind the blue hills, 
turning them purple as it went. Not a second after the 
last thin arc of the sun had disappeared, Seumas, with 
4 growl turned into a wolf, and sent the old woman off 
in a fright after the dogs and the guinea hens, and in 
quite their own manner. 

At normal times, being a were-wolf is good fun. It 
beats riding to hounds, or even committing gluttony 
ttself. One might go carousing with the other were- 
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wolves in the country, or with ban- 
shees, or leprechauns. He might 
steal a horse or a fat pig, or a cow 
for to skin and drink the blood of. 
Or he might set fire tc a peat bog, or 
to a roof where the thatching was 
loose. 

But they were lean times in Ire- 

land. The core of each apple was 
brown, and a-rotting, and each eye 
of the potatoes had a nest of worms 
beneath it, and the waters of the 
Lough Neogh were a green color, and 
on them was a scum four or five and 
twenty feet from the parched shore. 
The cattle were lean and bloodless, 
and their meat was like the meat of 
a fish—pale and watery, and with 
fat in it. 
‘As the people did starve, along 
toward the last notches in their belts, 
they set up a murmur against the dark times in the 
green land. And as the hunger grew, so grew the mur- 
mur. Some say that the famine became so terrible, and 
the murmur grew to such a shout that the devil came 
up from the sea to try to stop such bellowing as there 
was. And Shane Rourke, in a mad moment, did eat a 
piece of British beefsteak. 

Now at a midnight revelry—or what should have 
been a revelry, where the were-wolves did gather and 
whine over their empty stomachs, Seumas and one of 
his kind were speaking of the weeping and the whining. 

Said one: “It’s little good our stomachs get from 
all our shouting.” 

Said the other: “A lazy lout you are! A good howl 
has never done the tiniest person a wisp of harm. Bab- 
ies grow to manhood with their mouths wide yelling. 
And it’s the biggest men in the streets who shout loud- 
est—and sell most. Ochanee! The race is founded on 
a good howl.” 


And the first said: “But the peddlers yell because 
the others are still. So while the others make noise, let 
us close our mouths and be still.” So they closed their 
mouths and were still. And seeing the two silent ones, 
the other beings of the supernatural closed their 
mouths and were silent. 

When every sound was dead except the faraway 
murmur of the townsmen, praying at the top of their 
voices for a bite to eat, Seumas did shinny up onto a 
boulder there, and raised a thin hand for attention. 
They looked at him and waited for him to speak his 
word. He spoke it, saying: “Is there any one of you 
who has had a full stomach since a year ago?” 

And no one spoke. 

“And is there one of you who would like a good 
white potato or a mutton chop?” 

And he had great trouble getting them to hush 
again. “Then let us go (Concluded on Page 29) 
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Young Love 
By Dorothy Agard, Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois 


was waiting here to walk to the carline with her! 

He was the Football Captain! More than that, he 
was President of the Senior Class, and one of the most 
popular fellows in Kingsley High! And even more than 
that, she secretly adored him! Who could help it, she 
wondered, as she glanced furtively at him? He was the 
regulation Football Captain . . . tall, broad-shouldered, 
blond, incredibly handsome to her admiring eyes. 

Could she have known his thoughts: “Gosh, why did 
I ask her? Oh well, the poor kid never goes around 
with anyone. Might ’s’ well give her some fun. Any- 
way, Madge is with that confounded Ellis fellow . . . ” 

Aloud: “Ready? Here, give me the bag.” 

At the corner he remarked casually, “Like to have 
a soda?” 

“Oh yes! Yes. Thank you.” 

He pulled her chair out, and ordered. In the glad 
pride of sitting opposite him, she forgot to worry about 
her appearance. For Lillian, though rather pretty, 
was undeniably fat. Always that had been her unfor- 
saking tragedy. 

How achingly she longed to be the delicate blonde 
a Lillian should be! How sure she was that if once 
she were slim, all the poise and popularity, grace and 
beauty she so desired, would be hers! How bitterly she 
scorned herself for her many failures to diet! How good 
everything tasted, and how unbelievably hungry one 
got! How pretty and popular were her sister and 
mother, and how they tortured and teased her! 

Often family friends would smirk, “How. many beaux 


Jere rat excited, Lillian closed her locker. He 


you got, h’m? Who you going out with tonight?” 

It wouldn’t have mattered . . . she always bluffed 
there, whenever possible . . . but her mother would smile 
apologetically, “Oh, Lillian hasn’t any beaux! Why, 
she’s only a child! And anyway...” 

Nevertheless here she was, opposite the idol of her 


days, sipping the chocolate he had bought for her, and 


striving to talk lightly. 
** * © * & 

“Going to the prom, Lil?” from one of the girls 
standing about the mirror in the washroom. 

“I... I’m not quite sure. I haven’t decided yet.” 
Lillian bluffed nonchalantly, like one who was besieged 
by several hopeful admirers. 

Really, she had gone to only one school dance . . . 
a miserable affair where she had sat in a chair against 
the wall, clutching her program defiantly, glancing out 
over the street, or smilling gallantly at the dancers. 
He had been there with the slenderest, peppiest, pret- 
tiest of girls, his own special, Madge. . Lillian, watching 
them, had tapped her foot gently to the exciting throb 
of the music. She could dance, too. . . gracefully, as 
stout people often can. Why hadn’t somebody given 
her a chance? 

She had stayed till the last, and then had run down- 
stairs like a wounded animal. At her locker she had 
recklessly filled the gay little program with scribbled 
names—Ed, Bill, Jimmie . . . that was he . . . Harry, 
Dick, Jimmie, Jimmie, Don . . . She could never have 
brought home an empty dance-card to her pretty 
mother, nor to her handsome, (Continued on Page 30) 

















‘““y T would be strange indeed if the judges should 

I agree,” writes Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, professor 
of English in the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
and one of the judges of the Scholastic Awards Contest, 
and continues “had I foreseen the difficulties of this task, 
I should have been reluctant to accept. It is easy enough 
to judge mediocrity, but it is difficult to decide from 
among the excellent.” 

The judges did not agree. In one division each judge 
made a different choice for first place. In another instance 
a distinguished critic placed an entry first that two other 
equally distinguished judges did not list in their first ten 
choices. With such differences of opinion it became nec- 
essary to use a heartless point system in awarding prizes. 
This fact need not subtract any glory from the prize 
winners, but it should be an encouragement to the losers. 

All connected with the contest have been deeply im- 
pressed with the quality of the material submitted. Dr. 
Thomas writes: 


“He would be a strange critic who could go through this 
group and not be impressed with the thought and emotion of 
our young people. Into what interesting crannies and channels 
do their ideas flow! How deeply, how joyously, how sadly 
they are thinking about life! The reading has really been an 
inspiration.” 








A Word to the Contestants 


Grant Overton, Fiction Editor of Collier’s, wrote of 
the extraordinary quality of the stories, and though ill 
at the time, added with enthusiasm: “Reading and trying 
to judge the stories was great fun.” 


The editors of THE SCHOLASTIC share Mr. Over- 
ton’s enthusiasm and they hope that the mariy thousands 
of students who participated will realize that in so large 
a contest only a few of the many deserving participants 
can be mentioned. 


With his usual understanding, Mr. Hughes Mearns 
states the situation in the following words: 


“Beginners write of abstract matters, life, death, beauty, 
pain; discover afresh what has been discovered by others; 
a? oe what has been told before, and this is emphatically what 
they should do if their gift is to mature. But in a contest the 
places go to those whose exceptional insight discards the com- 
mon experience and tells a new story about old things. Con- 
tests have merit if they single out these young persons with 
advanced and already matured taste. But my objection to | 
contests is that they disappoint thousands who might be led 
thereby to lose faith in their own native powers. I am tre- 
mendously impressed by the beauty and strength in hundreds 
of poems by these young writers who could not be given higher 
g in this competition simply because for the moment they 
are outclassed. To them send my sincere word of good cheer, 
my faith and my hopes.” 
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Shifting Scenes 


First Prize in Familiar Essay Contest 


By Mary Johnson, Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Texas 


of my life. I think about childhood days when I 
first began life in a covered wagon drawn by 
horses or donkeys—more often by the latter. The 
earliest friends I made were those stubborn beasts. A 
donkey fascinated me. At the early age of four I could 
ride without saddle or bridle. I 
trained my donkey and learned its 
habits. If it was sold, as was often 
the case, I was very sorry and never 
forgot it. My favorite donkey was 
named “Spike” — the stubbornest 
animal imaginable, but very lovable. 
I became very spoiled, for I 
learned to love the compliments paid 
me so much. My appearance was un- 
usual—white hair, dark eyes, healthy 
cheeks. I sang, too, when other chil- 
dren were bashful—people said I was 
“smart” and clever. I could ride, 
drive, and did daring things for the 
thrill in it. 

My dad was my first pal. I was 
with him constantly whether he was 
“horse swapping,” “junking,” or 
trading. Dad had been born with a 
strong wanderlust which was an- 
swered about his fourteenth year, when he turned 
“hobo” and became a wandering minstrel. He gambled, 
fiddled at dances, fought, took daredevil chances, 
picked or hoed cotton, lumbered, and did a hundred 
other things. He mei mother on one of his jaunts, the 
result being a lasting love and marriage. After a few 
years of housekeeping, Dad became restless and for the 


T= me come pictures at times of the many periods 


‘first time mother tasted of travel. She protested, she 


has always protested, but though she held him still for 
awhile, always they travelled afresh. We were never in 
one place more than nine months. 

I remember those days—years, of travelling in a 
covered wagon with an “over jet.” We slept on the 
“over jet” and kept our clothes, tools, and food in the 
bottom. I knew no other life until I was eleven; then 
we lived in a “shack.” We earned our living in various 
ways—by making and selling willow or rustic work, 
which was the vogue several years ago, also by “junk- 
ing”; that is, we collected all the brass, copper, zinc, 
iron, etc., and sold it to a junk house. For a while 
mother and dad painted oilcloth, which was then a fad. 
Sometimes we cleared land, worked in the fields, or once 
in California mother and dad worked in canning fac- 
tories. 

As an inheritance my mother gave me the love to 
draw and learn and to love horses. I loved her dearly 
but I liked the thrills that dad gave me more. I went 
with him always. One time he ran a “junk wagon” in 
Austin. I was a great help to him, for I found things 
he overlooked—(a zinc jar top comes to me now)— 
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also people would give me their junk more readily as 
I was a child. Yet (do not misunderstand) he never 
used me for a purpose. 

For a year or more mother and dad taught me 
“readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic”—and often “to the 
tune of a hickory stick,” for dad became impatient at 
my stubbornness to learn at times. It 

was then I began to feel the patience 
of mother. 

My early life was one grand mix- 
ture of happy and hard times. Often 
at night we camped near a farm- 
house. I usually begged for us all to 
go and talk. In those days “camp- 
ers” had not reached the stage of 
professional trickery as they did 
later, but were invited in cordially. 

‘We were received with great respect 
and admiration, for they were so iso- 
lated, so toil-burdened, that they ap- 
preciated entertainment. I can see 
their cheery smiles, their eager, hun- 
gry faces brighten. I loved those 
quaint, simple people, although I did 
not then realize why we were always 
welcomed. We were really almost 
idolized at times when they learned 

we had travelled in several states. Nearly all the houses 
we were in were practically alike. There was a long 
front porch, a hall, with a big room on each side—a 
fireplace in each. The fireplace was the center of at- 
traction in winter and the porch in the summer. Neo 
pictures excepting calendars, no curtains; a crocheted 
doily or painted oilcloth covered the center table which 
stood in the middle or next to a window. The mantel 
contained a clock and maybe a few books. The floors 
were rough, the walls unpainted, unpapered—yet every- 
thing was beautiful to me, for I saw with the eyes of 
childhood and knew no other life. Fill such a room with 
simple, joyous, faces, put the children on the floor eag- 
erly listening to some story or rolling in play. I love 
to see the interest work in their faces—(I felt it then). 
These socials seldom broke up before midnight—we 
children would become too sleepy and all of us would go 
to sleep on the floor still protesting against going to 
bed. Sometimes dad or the farmer would play the 
banjo or fiddle; this delighted everyone still more. All 
would join in and sing. (Please do not think we did this 
for money—it just happened so). I do not regret any 
of it, for I feel we brought simple cheer and fresh ideas 
to isolated people. It helped us to appreciate our 
travels. I think we uplifted them and gave them greater 
ambitions. 

Life was not easy all the time, for many times our 
grub stake was very low. There was little expense but 
uncertain income. Bad weather was against us and bad 
roads were annoying. How- (Continued on Page 9) 
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On Wearing a Wig 


By Gwendolyn Norton, Central High School, Washington, D. C. 


O go through life under a false 
| name is infinitely easier than 
under false hair; both dis- 
guises involve risks and complica- 
tions, but I would gladly choose the 
former in preference to the second. 
And I know; for experience in the 
field of wearing a wig and the trag- 
edies therein have blighted irrepar- 
ably a portion of my past. 

It took the combined efforts of my 
family, friends, doctors, and nurses 
to persuade me that it was best to 
part with the few locks of hair that 
scarlet fever had allowed to remain. 
Finally, sustained by the solitary 
hope of future curls, I consented; 
and as the weapons had been in readi- 
ness for several days, I did not even 
have time to exercise the womanly 
right of changing my mind. Shrink- 
ing, chilling horror filled my soul as 
I heard the triumphant snip-snip of the scissors; every- 
thing in my being that was feminine, aesthetic, and 
self-respecting cried out in revolt against such a fate. 
When the scissors had completed their devastation, I 
summoned courage enough to place my hand on my 
head ; it felt for all the world like a Brussels carpet. 
The razor then made its appearance, and the last re- 
maining stubble faded away. The startling realization 
made me sick with anguish: I was bald! 

Mother adjusted the wig on my bare topknot, sur- 
veyed me critically, and said: “I like you. I like it. I 
like you in it.” But I didn’t; for—woe!—gentlemen 
or no gentlemen, I am a brunette, and this Paris cre- 
ation was a mass of golden, shining waves. I looked 
almost angelic in it, but it wasn’t ME. I wanted my 
own pitiful, brown wisps back again; I said so. Mother 
replied: “My dear,” (and when she says that, I know 
my fate is sealed), “my dear, if I have to buy hair for 
you, I will get the color I have always wanted.” She 
did. 

It was a lovely wig, naturally curly, with a natural 
part, and best of all, substantial elastic; but it was 
never intended to adorn a young harum-scarum who 
insisted on riding on the observation car of a fast 
train through Kansas. For on my trip to the sunny 
South to recuperate from my baldness, I favored that 
delightful little platform that is attached to the rear 
of a train for the amusement of The Seeking and The 
Young, but not, as I discovered, for The Wigged. The 
quick thinking of my companion saved my hair from 
being left in the middle of the track (I shudder yet at 
the picture of a Kansas cow gazing suspiciously at my 
lost wig while I went whizzing on—!) My hair, I say, 
was saved ; but my pride and self-respect were shattered 
forever. Somehow, I have never been quite so chipper 
since. 
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The ensuing summer was one of 
thrills and nightmares—thrills at the 
sight of the fresh black sprouts that 
actually looked as if some day they 
might curl, and nightmares at the 
harrowing experiences that pursued 
me. They are too numerous to re- 
late, but one example can convey the 
misery I: suffered. Kind, solicitous 
ladies would stop me, gaze maternal- 
ly upon me, and: “Dear child,” they 
would say, “how long since we have 
seen you!” (And so, until finally the 
inevitable), “—And your hair! Par- 
don me, but it is beautiful. I don’t 
remember you with light hair.” I 
would gulp and stammer and pray 
while they lovingly patted me on the 
head and fingered my _ irresistible 
curls. The cold chill of those mo- 
ments of suspense—would it slip or 
would it not?—haunts me yet. 

By and by, as my sprouts increased, my wig fell 
into the class of my best clothes: worn only on evenings 
and Sundays. It was a sort of Jekyll and Hyde ex- 
istence; in the morning I went wigless, and the grocery 
boy and the ice man saw me sans shame, sans pride, 
sans curls; in the afternoon I curled my hair, donned 
it, and was quite respectable when the preacher or 
company called. Even after my secret was known, 1 
had great sport in my dual role—especially on second 
Monday mornings when the country people for miles 
around came into town to market. Then, very much 
a boy in knickers and my short hair, I sat in a car and 
flirted with the pretty stranger girls. (The confusion 
and agreeable embarrassment that was caused among 
these blushing maidens by my bold winks made me con- 
template long the weakness of the Weaker Sex. When 
I was a girl, however, my wig probably covered a little 
confusion of my own.) 

The days were hot and my hair grew fast; and al- 
though boyish bobs were not then in style, I soon 
arrived at the day of discarding. One Sunday I took 
my courage to church and left my wig at home; at my 
appearance excitement ran almost as high as on that 
famous day when the town drunkard “got religion.” 
This was my emancipation, and from that time on, my 
wig and I were not the intimate friends of old. 

Today my hair is off again, but—alas!—my first 
new curls have gone, and straight, straight hair is 
mine. My wig appears only when its owner is a fairy or 
an angel. My wig-days are gone; I am a little sad— 
yes, and yet I would not wish for them again. For like 
so many other things that are beautiful, wigs are dan- 
gerous, trying, and uncertain: “Uneasy lies the head 
that wears false hair.” 
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On the Theme of Channing Pollock's Play, “The Enemy” 


By Ethel MacGaffey, Waupun (Wisconsin) High School 


ever a war to end war? And 

what makes us think that we 
have accomplished anything toward 
peace? 

There has probably never been a 
war of any size in the history of the 
world but that some enthusiasts have 
chortled a hymn that it was a war to 
end war, to make the world safe for 
something or other—what it is, 
everyone seems to have forgotten 
and no one seems to care. 

Do we think we are preparing for 
peace at the present moment? Then 
let us consider the headlines of our 
daily papers—small evidence of our 
ability to maintain peace either at 
home or abroad! 

It is easy to say, “Educate the 


Cs there be peace? Was there 
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but give no respect to the rights of 
the rest of mankind. That is patri- 
otism—that is what we fight for. 

And why do we fight for patriot- 
ism? We fight because everyone of 
us from earliest time has been taught 
in various guises, “My country, right 
or wrong.” ‘That is being a good 
citizen, and he who ventures to doubt 
those sentiments is guilty of the sin 
of exalting human beings over gov- 
ernments. In place of that, would 
we dare to substitute this sentence of 
Franklin’s, “There never was a good 
war, nor a bad peace?” I do not 
think so. 

Governments should be merely the 
organization whereby people live 


_with a minimum of friction. Instead 


people for peace; show them the horror of war, and 
they will not want to fight.” But what are we doing 
to educate the people for peace? Should we tell them 
to read the accounts of our nation’s activities abroad, 
of the glory of our aggrandizement on weaker nations; 
r shall we listen to the younger generation studying 
hymns of hate against other nations, or to the inspired 
oratory of our politicians and patriotic historians 
spreading the fame of the glory and everlasting 
righteousness of our holy government? 

Patriotism! What lies have been told in your name! 
Patriotism! What vanity, what immeasurable greed 
and cunning have exploited mankind in your name! 

Patriotism !—to the exclusion of humanity! Love 
one’s country, but not flesh and blood. Admire and 
humble one’s self to traditions and names and fetishes, 


of that, they have come to be the end and not the 
means. 

Until people realize that men of other countries are 
endowed with the same characteristics as themselves, 
with the same “inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” that they claim for them- 
selves, there will be no peace. 

Until we, the people of the United States, realize 
that people of other countries have the same right to 
manage their own affairs that we claim for ourselves, 
until we learn to treat the weakest nation with the same 
respect and courtesy now reserved for the most power- 


ful, we shall have done nothing to encourage peace. 


For peace, lasting peace, is based upon a respect 
for one’s fellow men! 








donkeys. Sometimes we had to push 


whom-I should go. At this climax they 





Shifting Scenes 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ever, it mattered little to me that we 
had used the last flour, or that we had 
but one change of clothes, or that I had 
no toys, for as long as there were so- 
ciable people and “talks,” I was su- 
premely happy. 

Travelling taught me to predict 
about the weather. I could tell the 
hour by the sun long before I could 
by a clock; I learned the storm bird’s 
cry; I could tell the approach of a 
storm and I knew by the rustle of the 
leaves when a snow was due. Scenes 
of all kinds of weather arise before 
me—like being snowed under, forma- 
tion of cyclones, fording flooded 
streams, being stuck in ruts of mud— 
sticky black mud—popping clay mud, 
sand beds “belly deep,” and walking 
by a sweating team of downcast 


the wagon or in case of a storm we had 
to tie it to keep it from rolling away. 
I can never forget the sickening fear 
of lightning and rolling clouds. And 
wind! when we travelled on the plains 
there was a maddening wind . I can 
see dad with his hand over his heart. 
This filled me with fear. Mother was 
silent as all of us were at this time. 
We could not cook for fear of fire; so 
we bought food at farmhouses or coun- 
try stores. 


Once in a while mother would 
threaten to leave dad, which agonized 
me with doubt—I could not understand 
why she wanted to leave him except that 
she didn’t like to travel. At such times 
we would stop by the roadside and they 
would divide up their belongings—until 
they came to me. They always stopped 
when they came to me, for I could not 
decide and they could not decide with 


made up and started all over again. 
They never separated but once—much 
later, and then for only a little over a 
week. Dad was cured. Thus dad was 
“happy-go-lucky” and mother was op- 
timistic. 

Two outstanding things I can re- 
member (I think of a dozen more as I 
write) was a team and wagon dad gave 
me to drive when I was about seven. 
I, alone, drove a spirited team of jen- 
nets miles ahead of dad and mother, 
who were in the family wagon. I loved 
the thrill of it. Again I had a thrill 
when a horse ran away with me in a 
buggy. I couldn’t stop the horse, I 
was scared, but I enjoyed the thrill. 


Then came a change in our lives. 
Dad was “converted” and he began to 
read the Bible as earnestly as he had 
played and gambled in his youth. The 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Stephane Mallarme © 


By Anthony Henrici, Sewickley (Pennsylvania) High School 


HE name of Stéphane Mallarmé is 

perhaps new to many of you, for 
Mallarmé is by no means a popular poet. 
Such poems of his as I have been able 
to find in libraries or elsewhere are in 
anthologies. I have been unable to ob- 
tain a complete edition of his works. 

Yet the influence of Mallarmé on 
European and American literatures was 
great, greater than that of many other 
much more popular poets. This influ- 
ence was not due so much to his poems 
as to the receptions which he held on 
Tuesday evenings when he talked about 
literary matters to the younger writers 
of his time, many of whom are still liv- 
ing, and most of whom have contributed 
’ much to modern literature. 

But Mallarmé was not precisely mod- 
ern, though certainly not conventional. 
He would have regarded with scorn the 
theory of the Imagists that poetry 
should use the language of common 
speech, and choose its subjects any- 
where. He used the conventional forms, 
particularly the sonnet, almost exclu- 
sively. Often he wrote in couplets, as 
in this, an excellent translation of one 
of the finest of his shorter poems, made 
by Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn: 

Apparition 
The moon grew sad. The tear-stained sera- 
phim 
Adream drew with their bows amid the dim 
Mist of calm flowers from failing viol-strings 


White grief that to the azure petal clings, 
—VYou had first kissed me on that blessed 


ay. 
My thought in its strange self-tormenting 


way 
Felt all the subtle melancholy sting 

Which, even without regret, the gathering 
Of any dream leaves in the dreamer’s heart. 
Mine eyes fixed on the stones, I walked 


apart 

When, with your sunny hair, in that old 
street 

And in the gloom, you came with laughter 
sweet, 


Like to that fairy with a great aureole 
Who once, in dreams of childhood, touched 


my soul, 

And who from half-closed hands would ever 
throw 

Clusters of fragrant stars, like gleaming 
snow. 

Here many of the characteristics of 
Mallarmé are shown: a delight in 
strange beautiful images, unusual and 
lovely phrases, and that which annoys 
so many of those who attempt to read 
him, obscurity. Indeed one writer says 
that obscurity was his principal object, 
but this is carrying criticism a little too 
far. In each of his poems he endeav- 
ored to present the emotion which called 
forth the poem, but since he believed 
that the purpose of poetry was to sug- 
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gest, rather than to name, each reader 
must decide for himself what that emo- 
tion is. 

But aside from these vague theories 
and intentions, it seems to me that 
Mallarmé has accomplished some very 
definite things. First, he has used 
words as no previous poet, except Rim- 
baud, had ever used them, used them as 
a musician uses notes, as things of 
beauty in themselves as well as in re- 
lation to other words. Since his time 
several poets, Wallace Stevens and E. 
E. Cummings in particular, have en- 
deavored to use words thus, but as yet 
the world looks askance at such experi- 
mentation. It is largely for this reason 
that Mallarmé continues unknown. For 
the greater part of his work, at least 
his later work, is, or seems to be mere 
studies in words, beautiful words to be 
sure, and very subtly and delicately 
handled, but so obviously devoid of any 
definite connection in meaning with any 
other words in the poem that the aver- 
age person looks on them as mere non- 
sense. To illustrate, here are the first 
few lines of his 


Gift of a Poem 
This is the child of night to you I bring 
Dark, with a pale, a torn and bleeding wing, 
By cups aglow with aromatic gold, 
By windows, dull alas! and icy cold 
The dawn is flung upon the lamp angelic. 

Such poetry confuses rather than 
pleases most readers. Still, when one is 
accustomed to it, it reveals a very 
subtle and exquisite beauty, which may 
be worth striving for. 

Second, Mallarmé is not concerned 
with or interested in the modern world. 
His two most perfect poems are “Hero- 
diade” and “The Afternoon ofa Faun,” 





to which latter Debussy has written 

music. “Herodiade” takes place in no 

definite time, and “The Afternoon of a 

Faun” belongs ostensibly to the period 

of Theocritus, in the third century be- 

fore Christ and begins: 

“These nymphs, I would make them eternal. 

So rare 
Their delicate rose that it drifts on the air, 
Drowsy with clustering sleep. Did I love 
a dream? 

Poetry such as this can never be 
popular except with a small group. And 
yet that small group cannot but feel a 
pity for the rest of the world, oblivious 
to what it is missing. Poetry such as 
this_can never be popular. And yet, 
when I read such phrases as: 

“White eve of icicles and cruel snow” 

“A living whiteness surged to its repose: 
At the soft prelude to the birth of song 
The flock of swans—no!—naiads, fled or 

plunged,” 

and others equally lovely, I cannot but 

wish that it might be. 


A Favorite Character 
in Fiction 
By Mary-Guay Chapman, Redlands 
(Calif.) High School 


ITH Prince of Wales bows and 
a rattle of a gold watch chain, 
smug Mr. Turveydrop has pushed his 
way into my host of favorite characters. 

This noted Dickens character had for 
his dress model none less than the Hon- 
orable Prince of Wales, but alas, con- 
sidering Mr. Turveydrop’s none too 
slender form, it would have been more 
suitable if he had patterned after old 
John Bull. 

Also, this pompous cornerstone of 
Bleak House was quite overbearing— 
yes and that is one reason that makes 
me admire old Mr. Turveydrop so much. 
Why, that man made his wife support 
him until finally the work killed her. 
Let a nineteen twenty-seven husband 
attempt to do that. Then he proceeded 
to bluff his son and daughter-in-law 
into supporting him too—the book end- 
ed before they died—so evidently they 
fared better than the late, frail Mrs. 
Turveydrop. 

Now comes the final question, why did 
I let this suave blusterer push his way 
into my row of favorite characters in 
fiction? The answer is quite simple. 
I knew that Mr. Turveydrop would 
have joined my favorite book people 
claiming to be Prince Charlie or some 
other illustrious notable, so I just gave 
up and let him bow himself into my 
group of favorite characters undis- 
guised. 
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Katherine Lee Bates—Poet, Professor and Friend 
By Gertrude Benson, Braintree (Massachusettes) High School 


UR train drew into a station by 

the side of which stood an old 
stone turreted structure that reminded 
one of a medieval castle with its lawns 
and vistas. I thought, of course, that 
this must be the beginning of Welles- 
ley College, but was told that it was 
merely the Wellesley Town Hall. 


We entered Wellesley College by the 
East Lodge, and from that moment I 
was swept off my feet by the at- 
mosphere that enshrined this beautiful 
college. Instead of taking the main 
drive down through Christmas Tree 
Alley (a drive lined with evergreen 
trees), we took the brick walk that 
leads down to the beautiful Lake 
Waban on the banks of which rises the 
college with its many spires and tur- 
rets. Somehow the descriptions that I 
have read of Oxford came to my mind 
and I almost expected to see the 
Scholar Gypsy in his outlandish garb 
with dark, vague eyes, and soft, dis- 
tracted air roaming about the campus. 
However, my dreams were interrupted 
by the sound of the taxi which had 
come to take us to Katherine Lee 
Bates’ home on Curve Street. I was to 
have my first interview with a real 
poet. 


Her home is really just around a 
curve. It is a shingled house, built in 
the English style and set in among 
the trees and shrubs. Miss Bates’ 
friend and companion opened the 
door, and with a rapidly beating 
heart, I mounted the stairs to the hall 
where we took off our wraps. However, 
before we had finished, Miss Bates 
(who has been confined to her study 
recently because of illness) came out to 
welcome us. -Her sweet graciousness 
put us at ease at once. She introduced 
Polonius, her intelligent parrot, who 
had a roost of honor beside her desk. 
It seems that she had named him Po- 
lonius because he disliked her dog 
Hamlet so cordially, and was always 
spying and squawking at him. 

We sat before the open fireplace in 
her cozy, book-lined study, surrounded 
by flowers and pictures of those she 
loved. The fireplace was one of the 
old ones made of tiles on which were 
painted different ships—probably sug- 
gestive of her life as a child in the sea- 
town of Falmouth. Miss Bates has a 
charm which is particularly hers—a 
whimsical humor that makes conversa- 
tion delightful, but under it all a seri- 
ousness and calmness that is restful. 

I timidly asked her when she had 
started to write poetry and she an- 





MISS BATES AND HER DOG SIGURD 


swered that she had always scribbled 
verses. When she was a little girl, she 
wrote about one of her teachers as “the 
woman who never smiled.” This was 
always a matter of great regret she 
said because that teacher’s dying 
words were: “I hope that everyone 
will not think me so cross as little Kit- 
ty Bates makes me out in her verses.” 


Katherine Lee Bates was born in the 
little Cape Cod town of Falmouth, 
where her father was minister in the 
Congregational Church. Miss Bates tells 
many interesting stories about her 
childhood there and her trips to Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Life in this seafaring 
town furnished her with many stories 
of shipwrecks and of the sea. In one 
of her poems, “Rebecca and Abigail,” 
she tells the true story of how two 
young girls with much wit actually 
frightened away a British ship from 
the Scituate shore in the War of 1812. 


After preparing at Wellesley High 
School and Newton High School, Miss 
Bates was ready to enter Wellesley 
College just a year after it opened. 
When she was a sophomore she had a 
poem, “Sleep,” accepted by the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. When she visited Long- 
fellow in his home at Cambridge, he 
complimented her on the poem. Miss 
Bates also knew Whittier and Matthew 
Arnold while she was at Wellesley. 


Katherine Lee Bates went to college 
with the intention of teaching. She 
realized that few people could support 
themselves writing poetry. Consequent- 
ly, she studied to be a teacher and 
graduated with the class of ’80 at Wel- 
lesley, who still call her “Our Katie.” 
She was their president for four years 
and still is. She studied at Oxford and 
in 1891 she took her second degree, 
that of A.M. at Wellesley. In 1914 
Middlebury College gave her the hon- 
orary degree of Litt.D., and two years 
later Oberlin did the same. 

She began her teaching at Natick 
High School. She went from there to 
Dana Hall. In 1885 Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, president of Wellesley, 
called her to Wellesley. Six years later 
she was made head of the English De- 
partment at Wellesley where she was 


‘known and loved by every girl on the 


campus and affectionately nick-named 
“Kitty Lee.” She held this position un- 
til 1920 when her health forced her to 
lighten her duties. 


While we were talking, her compan- 
ion came to the door and asked us if 
we would come into the dining room for 
some refreshments. Miss Bates held a 
twig out to Polonius, the parrot, who 
clutched it and was carried in state to 
the dining room. The table was set 
very much as a party table, and I felt 
like a very little girl once more instead 
of a very important interviewer of fif- 
teen years. The table was set with lit- 
tle red-embroidered tray cloths from 
Czecho-Slovakia, chinaware from Italy, 
and little miniature red-handled cake 
knives and forks from Japan. Spar- 
kling red punch in little glass mugs 
were at each place, and dishes of 
chocolate-covered eclaires and frosted 
cakes soon disappeared. 

After our little lunch, we went into 
the living room which is a perfect store 
house of treasures collected abroad. 


Miss Bates has written a number of 
books among which are editions of the 
English classics, travel books based on 
happy summer journals, English Re- 
ligious Drama, and English History 
Told by English Poets, besides many 
others. Her first juvenile story, Rose 
and Thorn, was written in a Boston 
attic where she was quarantined for 
twenty-eight days because she had been 
exposed to smallpox. This story won 
a seven-hundred-dollar prize and she 
used the money to go to Europe. 

Miss Bates is a great lover of dogs, 
and she has praised them in both prose 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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“The Book Room in the Tank” 


By Dorothy Coyner, Oak Park (Illinois) High School 


Epitor’s Note: This brief article, winner 
of the second prize in the contest for Frontis- 
pieces, is printed here instead of on the 
usual Frontispiece page in order that page 2 
might be devoted to a group of pictures from 
the George Bellows Memorial Art Contest. 
Owing to lack of space, the first-prize Front- 
ispiece, “Book Plates,” by Harry V. Greene, 
| William Penn High School, Harrisburg, 
Pa., could not be printed, but will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. 





CURIOUS little room is this one 

pictured, with its skylight giving 
plenty of light for reading. It is called 
the “Book Room in the Tank,” and was 
the first location of the public library 
of that now immense city, Chicago. The 
great Chicago Fire in 1871 made it 
unsafe to place the books in any build- 
ing which could catch fire; so, the old 
water tank, no longer used as a reser- 
voir, was suggested, and 1873 saw the 
first reading room and library of Chi- 
cago established. 





Necessity for such a room became 
evident when, in answer to Thomas 
Hughes’ plea in England, that country 
sent over many choice volumes in sym- 
pathy, as it said, for the damage done 
by the fire. 


After the Book Room came into use 
—the books having been stored mean- 
while in a building on the same ground 
on which the tank stood—reading be- 
came fashionable, and hundreds of 
people made use of these fine volumes, 
The first book taken out was Tom 
Brown’s School Days, written by 
Thomas Hughes himself. 


The shelves in this room could hold 
17,000 volumes, and in June, 1873, 
there were 6,852 volumes and 5,222 
pamphlets. 


Six long tables and seventy chairs 
made the room comfortable for reading, 
where 331 visitors came daily. Many 
people do not know about this room 
‘which has such history and interest be- 
hind it. It started the library which 
has helped make Chicago the fine city 
it is, and the only name it holds is the 
“Book Room in the Tank.” 








Material, etc. 


Pittsburgh. 


partment of Education. 


School of Education. 


The Pardoner’s Wallet, etc. 


Today, etc. 





About Our Judges 


N° better testimony to the importance of the Scholastic Awards in the 
stimulation of creative work among the high school youth of America 
could be adduced than the names of the busy men and women, dis- 
tinguished in their respective walks of life, who agreed to serve without 
compensation as judges in the major contests. 
ART 

Eugene Speicher, N. A., Chairman, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Robert Henri, N. A., New York City. 

John Sloan, Director, Society of Independent Artists, Santa Fe, N. M. 

SHORT STORY 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, author of Rough Hewn, Raw 


Edward J. O’Brien, editor of annual anthologies of best short stories. 
Grant Overton, novelist, Fiction Editor of Collier’s. 
Percival Hunt, Head of Department of English, University of 


POETRY 
Witter Bynner, poet, author of Grenstone Poems, etc. 
Hughes Mearns, novelist, author of Creative Youth, etc. 
Orton Lowe, Director of English Instruction, Pennsylvania State De- 


Charles Swain Thomas, Professor of English, Harvard Graduate 


ESSAY 
Samuel McChord Crothers, essayist, author of The Gentle Reader, 


B. W. Huebsch, publisher, president the Viking Press. 

John Macy, critic, author of The Story of the World’s Literature, etc. 

Fred Lewis Pattee, Professor of English, Pennsylvania State College. 
DRAMATIZATION 

Barrett H. Clark, critic, author of British and American Drama of 


Thomas H. Dickinson, editor of Chief Contemporary Dramatists, etc. 
Elmer Kenyon, teacher, director, Drama League of America. 




















Community Service 


As frequently announced in previous 
issues of THE SCHOLASTIC, the 
conclusion of the Community Service 
Contest, one of the six Scholastic 
Awards, has been postponed one 
month. The final date for mailing of 
manuscripts was April 20, and the 
announcement of the awards will be 
made in the May 28 issue. 











Fringed Gentians 


By Harold Buell Robb, Westfield (Mass.) 
High School 


I shall never forget the first fringed 
gentians that I chanced‘upon. During 
late October I discovered them—the 
only living things in a tangle of dead 
leaves and grasses. They were staring 
like a pair of faded blue eyes at the 
benevolent sun, their exquisitely-tinted 
cups opening to receive the dancing 
sunbeams. Yet when a vagrant cloud 
floated past, they drew their chalices 
tightly together, as though their pre- 
cious store of sunshine must be 
guarded. 

These bits of blue, the last flowers to 
bloom in September and October, sure- 
ly gladden small stretches of dreary 
woodland at this time of year. Indeed, 
there is something heroic about their 
blossoming in such forlorn places at 
such a sad season; something wistful 
about the way they push their petals 
out of the dead grass; something com- 
pelling about their matchless beauty. 





Judith Abels, Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 
First Prize, George Bellows Art Award 


Alice Moldenhauer 
a q 
Hon. Men., Story 


Jerome Rich 
New York, N.Y. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Mary McComack 
Carlsbad, N.M. 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Judy Rayford 
Ensley, Ala. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


A Page of Winners 


Prize-Winning or Honorable Mention Students in the Scholastic Awards 


Charles Criswell 
Moundsville, W.Va. 
2nd Prize, Art 


Helen Zeitelhack 
Westfield, N. J. 
2nd Prise, Enemy 


Paul Perlmutter 
Toledo, Ohio 
Hon. Men., Art 


Arthur Kelly 
Raton, N. M. 
3rd Prize, Art 


Thelma Warrick 
Peetz, Colo. 
3rd Prize, Enemy 


Lillian Feldman 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Hon. Men., Story 


Mary Groscup 
Auburn, Ind. 
Hon. Men., Story 


Ruby Eggleston 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hon. Mention, Story 


Dorothymae Risdon 
Long Beach, Calif. 
2nd Prize, Essay 


Sampson DeBrier 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Hon. Men., Story 


Charles Hopkins 
Oak Park, Lil. 
Hon. Men., Essay 





Frank Sample 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


William Flaccus 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


Juanita Turner 
San Raphael, Cal. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


Frances Meusel 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


> Edwards 
vanston, Lil. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Wanda Cutshall 
Reading, Pa. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Charles Marshall 
Toledo, Ohio 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Ruth Aanes 
Bisbee, N. D. 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Frank Liberty 
Olyphant, Pa. 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Gilbert Kahn 
Leonia, N. J. 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Spencer Wiedenheft 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hon. Men., Art 


Hilda Anderson 
Bisbee, N. D. 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Do» ’t B: Disappointed 


If your picture isn’t here 


As far as possible, photographs of 
the contestants whose contribucions 
in the Scholastic Awards are pub- 
lished, are printed with their 
writings. Pictures of prize-winners 
and honorable mention whose con- 
tributions are not published, are 
shown on this page. But it should 
be noted that the lay-out is not com- 
plete, for several students did not 
send photographs, or they arrived 
too late for engraving. 


Whitfield Cook 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


Danny Glassman Sylvia McConnell 
Morgantown, W.Va. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Special Prize, Drama Special Prize, Drama 


Robert Nymeyer 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Hon. Men., Drama 
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Ventnor 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


By Charles Mitchell, Oak Park and River Forest Township (IIl.) High School 


ESORTERS invariably mention 

Ventnor in connection with chalk 
cliffs, a favorable climate, ladder 
streets, grey sea, and summer hotels. 
But to the appreciative native fisher- 
man—if indeed there ever be such— 
Ventnor signifies a town handy both to 
the fishing grounds and a city-market. 
Both classes are right: Ventnor is a 
good place in all these respects, and it 
is unsurpassed as far as the tourist is 
concerned. 


Ventnor was built on the top and 
sides of one of the long chalk banks 
that wall in the southern shores of the 
Isle of Wight. This particular bank, 
or cliff, when viewed at a distance, re- 
sembles a crumbling sandstone forma- 
tion. In reality, however, the cliff is 
of a rough chalk which in some in- 
stances has begun to give way, and has 
resulted in scattered ruins from which 
patches of beach-grass have sprung up. 


Some writer has ventured to describe 
the site of Ventnor as being “fit for 
kangaroos.” It is certain that the or- 
iginal people who settled Ventnor did 
not have an eye for future development 
of the village. As soon as the scant 
space on the top was used, they natur- 
ally looked around for more and were 
unable to find any except that on the 
steep slope that led down to the sea. 
So here they settled, and the advantage 
of having kangaroos as the town’s in- 
habitants has been evident ever since. 
Communication between the different 
parts of the town is effected by various 
curving paths and devious roads that 
have the provoking habit of landing one, 
not at his destination as he expected, 
but in some strange part of town that 
he has never seen before. 


The houses at Ventnor are of an 
architecture peculiar to the locality. 
They have been likened to a dog sitting 
on its haunches, raised in the front and 
lowered in the rear. There are many 
lively watering-place shops on _ the 
sloped passages, and their windows dis- 
play the usual penny postcards and 
shilling souvenirs. Then when these 
places cease to attract the passer-by, 
the clean-appearing private villas, in 
true thatched rusticity, beckon atten- 
tion. The white boarding hotels, with 
their freshly scrubbed bars and wine- 
draughts, are surrounded by rows of 
potted flowers and small plots of lawn. 

At the bottom of the cliff and at the 
very feet of the town, the sea looms up 
with a soft grey splurge. Tennyson 
aptly described Ventnor when he said: 





THE CHALK CLIFFS 
OF ENGLAND 
These famous banks 
of soft white stone 
which line the south- 
ern shore of England 
from Dover to the 
Isle of Wight, are the 
most characteristic geo- 
logical as well as scenic 
feature of Ventnor 
and the other great 
English  watering- 
places. They have 
Shak eres by 
Shakes €, rown- 
ing, ll Arnold 
and many other great 
writers. 











“There are white sails flying on a yel- 
low sea.” As the surf washes up on 
the beach, it absorbs some of the grey 
chalk, and when the sun is reflected 
through it out at sea, it appears to be 
a golden yellow. During the daytime, 
the fishing vessels may be seen shifting 
up and down against the dark horizon. 


Bathing and fishing are not favorite 
pastimes of the resorters. Along the 
coast there are many rufts and eddies 
against which the would-be swimmers 
are cautioned by the natives. This de- 
ficiency is made up by the many inter- 
esting land trips to Freshwater, Cowes, 
Blackgang, and Mentone, however. 


To me Ventnor’s great charm lies, 
not in its being like the general lot of 
English sea-resorts, but in its rambling 
architecture, its willful ways of trans- 
portation, and its crumbling chalk cliffs. 








Three Kipling Boys 
By Helen Weld, Engelwood (N. J.) 
High School 


IRST, there is Kim—Kim, a sort of 

Irish-Indian Peter Pan, who will 
never grow old in the hearts of thou- 
sands who have followed his bare, 
brown heels through the dirt and glit- 
ter of packed bazaars in Lahore and 
Benares, over the dust of the Grand 
Trunk Highway, up to the snows and 
the still grandeur of the Himalayas, 
straight into the magic of India; Kim, 
whom the natives call “Little Friend 
of All the World” and with good rea- 
son; Irish Kim, who can slip into the 
costume of a low-caste Hindu and con- 


sort on terms of perfect equality with 
lamas and fakirs, thieves and beggars, 
shopkeepers and policemen; wise little 
Kim, who knows all the intrigue and 
madness and wonder and spell of the 
most fascinating country in the world. 


Next comes Mowgli of the Jungle 
Books, who knows the paths of the for- 
est as Kim knows the city; Mowgli of 
the Wolves, who slips like a shadow 
through the matted .undergrowth and 
who knows “the law of the jungle” 
quite as well as Chalu, the bear, Sher, 
the great king of beasts, and Hathe, 
the elephant who throws, through end- 
less days, cool mud from the shores of 
the “Great, Gray, Green, Greasy, 
Limpopo River” on his huge, wrinkled 
hide. 

And then there is English Stalky, 
vulgar, clever, delightful Stalky, who 
generals his two companions-in-arms, 
McTurk and Beetle, in eternal warfare 
against King, the house-master, all the 
prefects, and most of the rest of his 
English school, and who rolls on the 
floor with unholy joy when his cam- 
paigns are successful; Stalky, the rad- 
ical, helplessly admired and feared by 
the school, hated by his teachers, all 
except the Head, wise im years of 
knowing boys, and Reverend John, the 
chaplain, called “padri” by the three 
and admitted unreservedly to their con- 
claves and councils; Stalky, who 
breaks bounds, and never attends house 
football games, and laughs contemptu- 
ously at the “yes, sir” and “no, sir” 
and “oh, sir” and “please, sir’ boys 
whom the house-masters generally con- 
sider a credit to the school. 
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A One-Act Play Dramatized from Richard Washburn Child’s Story of the Same Name 
By Charles Brown, Pawhuska (Oklahoma) High School 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
KaGA, a Japanese man-servant. 
Amy HaAaic, attractive young married 
woman. 
Tark RuwLey, cast aside lover of Amy. 
CAMERON HAlG, Amy’s husband and a suc- 
cessful New York engineer. 





Time: Late afternoon of a cold winter day. 
Scene: The interior of Haig’s living room. 
At one end is a window faced by 


against you, Amy—just against him. I never 
thought I’d find you this-a-way. 

Amy: You’re sick, Tark! 

Tark: I’ve been in Colorado five years, but 
I gave it up. (He laughs.) 1 thought I’d 
see your husband before it was too late, eh? 
(Simultaneously they glance at the clock.) 
It’s about time. I’ve been watching a few 
days so as to fix it just right. He comes 
home right prompt at five-thirty, eh? But 


against him. Well, I have. You just listen 
now, Amy, and see if ’tain’t so. I’ve had 
time enough to think. See if I’m not right. 
Weren’t you and I pretty close down there 
in Hannibal? 
Amy (Indulgingly): Yes. Will you have 
some more tea, Tark, you’re shaking? 
Tark: Thanks, Amy. That hit’s the spot. 
Five years ago we were pretty close, eh? 
Your pa was vice-president of the bank, and 
I owned a big apple orchard, eh? 





an Oriental screen; at the opposite 
end is a fireplace in front of which 
is a large upholstered sofa; behind 
the sofa is a bridge lamp. Near 
the fireplace and to one side is a 
tea table at avhich two chairs are 
placed. On the mantel above the 
fireplace is a small clock indicating 
the hour of five. In one corner on 
the opposite side of the room from 
the screen is a large, mahogany 
desk. The entire room is provided 
with suitable furniture. All in- 
dicates comfort and luxury. There 
is one entrance at C. 


When the curtain is fully up, 
Kaga, moving noiselessly, enters the 
room and places upon the tea table 
a tray bearing two porcelain cups, 
a silver pot, and accessories. He 
then goes to the window, and for 
a moment looks down upon the 
street. He draws the curtain, and 
turns on the light. He glances 








Dramatization Awards 


of sufficiently 
originality in the handlin 


4 place. 


The dramatization contest 
brought out no manuscript 


— or 


of the story material 
merit a first prize. This was 
reflected in the vote of the R 
judges, men of large experi- best in Tennessee! 
ence in playwriting or pro- 
duction, each of whom: se- 
lected a different entry for 
“Be Yourself,” 
e manuscript of Alex Katz- 
man, Clearfield (Pa.) High School, whose picture is 
published herewith, would have rated highest if it 
had not been disqualified by its length. Under these 
circumstances, the Editors have felt it best to divide 


You know about me, Amy. I was 
always strange and _ thoughtful. 
Leastwise, all my folks said so, and 
that’s what took me out of Ten- 
nessee. They said I had a woman’s 
disposition and couldn’t git along 


= with none of ’em. 


Amy: They were good people. 
Tark: I reckon they was. The 
But I was 
queer, maybe. I never could stay 
in school. I was too sensitive, they 
said, Amy. 

Amy (Impatiently): Hurry, Tark! 

Tark: I ain’t in a hurry. I’ve 
got till he comes. 

Amy: Yes, yes, you were sensi- 
tive, I know. Your mother let you 
get to thinking too much about 


the prize money among five contestants, Alexander yourself, 

Katzman, Charles Brown (whose play is published), Tark: Yes’m, and dreaming too 
Sara Moskovitz, Danny Glassman, and Sylvia Mc- much, Amy. I was always 
Connell (see page 32). dreamin’ and writing down my 





thoughts. I was always playing at 





about the room, touches several 

articles, and withdraws, and then, as if by 
afterthought, goes to the screen and rear- 
ranges its panels so that they furnish a bar- 
rier to any draft which might come from the 
window. A beautiful woman of fine poise 
enters the room and qwalks to the fireplace. 
It is Amy. 

Kaca (Making a little salaam): I have 
served tea. I go now? 

Amy: Yes, Mr. Haig and I are dining out. 
You need not come back. (She evidently ex- 
pects someone for tea; however, having 
looked up at the clock, which she takes up in 
her fingers and turns toward the light, she 
shakes her head, sits down, and pours her 
own as if she had given up hope of sharing 
the refreshment. As she lifts the cup to her 
lips for a second quaff, she suddenly raises 
her chin, half closes her eyes, and remains 
motionless; then, shivering, she turns slowly 
in her chair and gazes intently at the screen, 
which remains motionless as before. She re- 
laxes, and humming a bit of song, places a 
stick of wood in the flames. She glances 
around the room, and then, with agitated face 
she looks toward the screen. Gazing at her 
from the end panel is a man’s face. She 
screams shrilly): Kaga! 

THe Man: Don’t do that again, or I'll 
kill you. 

Amy (Through teeth that chatter): Who 
are you? 

THe Man: Huh! So you don’t know me, 
Amy, after all this time? 

Amy: No! Who are you? 

Tue MAN (Coming forward): It’s just me, 

ark, 

Amy (Exclaiming in recognition): Tark! 

TarRK (With a low whisper): Look at what 
I've got here. I got a weapon. Don’t let 
that frighten you. I haven’t got anything 


I certainly never expected to see you. I just 
thought I’d wait for him to come in through 
the door. I was going to say sharp and 
harsh, “Cameron Haig!”—like that, so’s he’d 
see me. Look here. I chilled my hands 
pretty bad coming up the rungs of that fire 
escape. 

Amy: Tark Ridley? 

Tark: Yes’m, what’s left of him. I’ve 
changed some since leaving Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, eh? Why don’t you ask me to come 
up to the fire? I’m all shaky with fever. 
Lord, what I’ve been through! I bet I look 
over forty. Let me sit here, eh? 

Amy (eagerly): Yes, yes, sit down, Tark; 
sit down. (Tark puts the gun in his lap and 
rubs his knees, while Amy contemplates him.) 
Well, Tark, this is a pretty piece of business 
—coming here like this. (Reprovingly and in 
attempt to give lightness to the situation.) 

Tark (Twisting his lips into a grin): I 
reckon it’s onusual. Like enough nobody’d 
believe it. Somehow it ain’t natural for any- 
thing violent to happen to a successful New 
York engineer right in his peaceful, law- 
abiding home. But you ain’t dreamin’, Amy. 
I was raised from Tennessee folks. You re- 
member about that when I was a-courtin’ 
you back in old Missouri. 

Amy: But, Tark, you haven’t anything 
against Cameron—against my husband. 

Tark (As he turns his chair around so that 
he faces the empty doorway): Wait ’n’ see. 
Huh! He'll be here soon. He’s late tonight, 
eh? (Amy stares at the doorway and listens.) 
I guess you’ll scream when you hear him, but 
it won’t do you any good. He’ll come rush- 
ing in to see what’s the matter, eh? (Amy 
looks at him, as if at some evil presence.) 
I guess maybe you think I’m crazy, eh? But 
I ain’t crazy. You said I hadn’t anything 


being something I wasn’t; I reckon 

I still do. So you see I’m not crazy. 

Amy: Poor Tark! I used to feel so sorry 
for you. 

Tark (Accusingly): You loved me a little. 
That’s what I can’t forget. 

Amy (shuddering): I don’t think it was 
real love, Tark; it was just pity. 


Tark: It would have been love, if it 
hadn’t been killed. (He falls into a fit of 
coughing.) 

Amy: Well, you killed it, then. You 


frightened me with your talk about love 
that would outlast death, and how if you 
should die, you would come back, and how 
if any man took me away from you, you 
would go up in the highest mountains and 
swear to kill. You killed any love I might 
have had for you. 

Tark: I didn’t, Amy; he did it. 

Amy: No. 

TArkK: I say yes, he did. He did! That’s 
my score with him. 

Amy: If you loved me then, you’d love me 
now, and you’d go away. You haven’t any 
right to torture a woman you love. 

TarRK: Maybe I don’t love now, Amy. 
Such things burn out after awhile. I had 
to get something else to fill the hole. And 
I guess it was hate of him, eh? 

Amy: For what? He never harmed you. 

Tark: Yes, he did. Didn’t you tell me so 
once with your own lips? Didn’t you tell 
me that I’d made a mistake letting on how’d 
I'd kill anybody who took you away from 
me, talking like that—like I was crazy; and 
didn’t you tell me you had a friend who'd 
advised you to send me away? You were 
kind and nice, but the friend you spoke of 
was him. 


(Concluded on Page 28) 
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Penance 
The night that they had buried him 


Was the first his gold had gone unfingered. 


Though still about his safety box 
A smugness lingered. 


Beneath the ground he clutched his hands 
About the twisted roots of pines, 

And heard the rain upon his grave 

In ravelled lines. 


The wet was cool upon his face 

And moved in little circles where 

His eyes had been. The worms pushed through 
His careless hair. 


The worms were slippery on his flesh, 
But smoothly they went out and in. 
And greedily they sucked the bones 
Where his heart had been. 


Their little silver feet go slow 

But steadily and surely, too. 

The years had slipped by tens and tens 
As years will do. 


And always bare his grave remained, 
Without a blade of grass to blow. 
Where nettles and pine trees abide 
No flowers grow. 


And all the years that tip-toed by 
He lay there silent, pondering. 
He grasped the tighter on the roots, 
Wondering. 
Winfield T. Scott, 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School. 





Returning Moment 


Returning moment, after centuries, 
Lone and transcendent as an evening star, 
Set high and fragile over reaching trees 
That strive to touch the ecstasy you are; 
Violet and rose and a soft-stirring dream 
From some forgotten garden in old Thrace, 
The blurring through the misty years that 
seem 
But a dim shadow on a moonlit face. 
Moment I knew in Greece and Babylon! 
Silver and purple in a loveliness 
That is not earth’s, but whirling from afar 
Lights for an instant, and the minute done— 
Vanished its glory and its sharp caress, 
And hands are trembling that had held a 
star! 
Winfield T. Scott, 
Haverhill (Mass.) High School. 





To a Young Girl, Dead 
Living in loveliness, 

Young and unbent, 

Into the darkness 

Singing she went. 


Why should you mourn her 
Dead though she be? 
Young and a-singing 

And laughing went she. 


Dark into darkness . . . 
Paused she a while, 
Turned in her passing, 
Left you a smile... 


Why should you mourn her? 
Into the night 

You saw her dancing 
Laughing from sight .. . 


Why should you mourn her? 
No one but I 
Heard the song waver 
Into a sigh .... 
Frances Meusel, 
Lake View High School, Chicago, Ill. 


Pennies 


Dissatisfaction taught her tongue. 
She sang of water giving up 
Reflections to a dipping cup, 

Of night-blurred moments that 
A stingy daylight with a dream. 
And all the song-starved people flung 

To her a shining penny. 


Pennies plus a penny 

Bought a flippant gown, 

A giddy gown that swaggered. 
As she pulled it down 

About herself, it fluttered, 
Folded close, and pressed 
Against her seeking limbs, 
Against her eager breast. 


And satisfaction stole the song. 

A ripe reality denies 

The need of any dream disguise. 

Her songs were empty for she had 

Too much of joy; she was too glad. 
She sang—the people passed along 
Too deaf to give a penny. 

Dorothy Emerson, 


Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 





A Scarlet Way 


You speak of me as being always gay. 
Is grief then less than grief, 
When crimson handkerchiefs are used to keep 
The strained and silent tears in that I weep? 
And is an autumn leaf 
Less dying, though it die a scarlet way? 
Dorothy Emerson, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 





Wisdom 


If ever I should come 
To the place where Odin’s bridge 
Touches the earth—the rainbow’s end, 
I would not even look about, 
Or turn a leaf, 
Or move a twig or stone 
In search of the pot of gold; 
Because, if I should find it, 
All my lovely dreams would tumble 
And my fancies 
Take themselves away to mock, 
And I would know 
That even rainbows 
Have a hard and shifting 
Mercenary base. 
Katherine E. Kilmer, 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) High School. 





Japanese Lady Burning Wood to 
Keep Mosquitoes Away 


(Title of old Japanese print) 
You are burning wood to keep mosquitoes 
away. 
But you cannot prevent me from entering. 
Whether you will or no I will be your lover. 
Come! allow me, I will not sting, I am no 
mosquito. 
Ah, I think you are not adverse, 
The curling smoke ill conceals your smile. 
Irwin Shapiro, 
Braddock (Pa.) High School. 





Stardust 


Snow? It is stardust sprinkled down, 

Silver dust that fashions dreams, 

A fairy thing. 

It makes of all the world a fairyland 

Where lovely things are made, and love is 

born, 

How beautiful 

The snow, the silver stardust sprinkled down. 
Rictta Trim, 

William Nottingham H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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; ; nd then 

Lucrezia Borgia ae 
I smiled and you smiled not. I smiled again— 
God gave you wondrous beauty, for a man, 
Mayhap ’twas that which made your Lordship sca 
My face with such a statue-like disdain. 
But, pretty peacock, turned so monstrous vain, 
Lucrezia does not cast her smiles away | day I 
Without reward; and when I set my hand aped ’ti 
Upon your silken sleevelet’s furry band Wet y 
You scowled at me, and rose, and would not sttjMBaned ’tj 
So all my heart with molten stuff is wrought. hd set t] 
Lucrezia Borgia does not hate for naught. And ¢ 
Would that my hand were clutching in your hair bank Go 
That raven colored hair; that I might draw tn 1 
Your dusky head all backward ’till I saw And, s 
Your silky olive throat lie long and bare; " fils « 
That I might thrust my slender dagger there, ; st 
Deep to the hilt, and see your lips apart, or bre 
Your eyelids quiver and the life stream flow ) Sweet, 
All down upon the saffron silk below D down 
And listen for the stopping of your heart. And fe 


Then drag you forth, rich game but lately caught » ith that 


Lucrezia Borgia does not hunt for naught. tn as th 
But no . . . How oft you tip that glass of wine J And ta 
Up to those twisted, scarlet lips. Wouldst press M Ruth, |, 
Your doubtful spirit into happiness ‘ en as eb 
With those deep, bloodied drippings of the vine? IH Beyond 
I have a little vial—exceeding fine— twilig) 
Brought out of Florence, deadly as the asp. din my 
It makes the purple liquid’s glow more dim Who ki 


And sends white bubbles boiling to the brim. 
The slightest sip-—then foaming lips. A gasp 
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Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ruth 


lday I reaped, nor took a thought of rest; 

aped ’till my folded robe clung at my breast 
Wet with my body’s dew; 

aped ’till the eventide winged down the air 

hd set the winds to loose my heavy hair 

And chase rose clouds across the graying blue. 


hank God for labor and the tasks that blind 
he eyes from looking deep into the mind 

And, seeing it, to weep, 
hat screens the soul from bitter, scorching fires 
hd fills the heart with primitive desires 

For bread and wine and loosened clothes and sleep. 
, Sweet, with such desires to watch the sun 
> down upon his bed of rose and dun 

And feel the night winds soar. 
ith that blessed wind my soul is laved of pain 

tn as the poppy bloom is cleansed with rain 

And taught to lift its face to heaven once more. 
Ruth, look up! Thy sorrows ebb away 

tn as ebbs the fevered light of day 

Beyond the waving grain. 

twilight bird within the distance sings 

712 my soul well up mysterious springs— 

Who knows but Ruth may laugh and love again. 

Gladys Lenore Schmitt, 
Schenley: High School, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Religious Lady 

Her flowers wall her in 

From that bewildering world (She’s heard 

them talk 

Of naked sin.) 

Beyond her garden walk. 
There is no laughing face 

To share her bit of green—her colored sod. 
She is alone within that quiet place, 

She and her god. 

There is no aching fear in flowered ground, 
No mockery in carefully tended stocks 
Around a wall. I think perhaps she’s found 
Safety in hollyhocks. Juanita Turner, 

San Rafael (Calif.) High School. 


After 
I thought that I had put you far from me 
As heaven is from hell; but I was wrong; 
You are no farther from me than is heart 
From song. 
I thought that I had sent you on your way 
Down the long path that leads to other sight; 
But I was wrong for you return each day, 
Each night. 
I laughed, fools laugh, we laugh when we 
would weep; 
I stoned you with my laughter and you fled. 
I wonder if that wild mirth could have made 
This bed. Paul A. Wren, 
Masten Park H. S., Buffalo, New York. 








Funeral of a Sixteen Year Old 


How was I to know ; 
That I would never see Jim again? 


Such a little space of time,, 
Yet such a dark and awesome chasm. 
Only last Monday 
He shouted “So long” to me 
And rode away in his old flivver, 
(Oil-can he called it) 
His crazy scarlet jacket 
Flapping in the breeze. 
And now.... 
There is something in that coffin, 
Something they call . . . Jim. 
And there is faint music 
And the heavy incense of flowers 
And languorous silence 
And a sob or two... 


And my thoughts... 
Not churchly thoughts, 
(I could never see Jim on a street of gold) 
But thoughts that conjure up sharp pictures, 
Too vivid pictures! 
Jim yelling himself hoarse at the football 
games. 
(He wasn’t good enough to make the team) 
Jim bending with grim face over the body 
Of a dead pup. 
(“Poor little mutt! That’s 
what!’’) 
Jim playing his shiny sax 
At the big Christmas dances. 
(“My baby, my baby loves me!’’) 
Jim telling his low-brow jokes, 
Always clever jokes . . 
But no, Jim was good... 
Good? ... Yes, but human, too. 


And now... 
They call that something in that coffin . ; Jim. 
But Jim would never lie in a black box. 
He would never let folks cry over him. 
No! That thing there’s not Jim! 
Jim has gone away. Gone with a laugh. 
He has dashed off like a pirate 
Playing a trick on Death. 
He has rolled over the hills in his old flivver, 
His crazy scarlet jacket 
Flapping in the breeze. 

G. Whitfield Coek, 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, Iil. 


Damn shame! 
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A Lesson in Astronomy 


It was the evening of a summer day, 

When first we came together there to hear 

The old professor. All the maids and youths 

Gathered from farm-house door and village 
inn 

To marvel at the telescope. He saw 

Us wandering down the garden path, 

Past apple trees, to the stone pediment. 

With lean brown hands he placed upon his 
nose 

His spectacles, then, stepping up apace, 

Undid the fastenings of the instrument, 

Caressing it, and mumbling to himself. 

We held our breath, while he, with loving 
touch, 

Swung the huge muzzle round and pointed it 

“omni the sky. The moon was pale and 
thin 

Like the faint shadow of a fingernail 

Among the sprinkled multitudes of stars. 


Seated upon the gnarled, rustic bench, 

Or sprawled upon the grass, we heard him 
tell 

Strange stories of the planisphere, until 

It should grow darker, and the evening star 

Should rise. 


The Babylonians made these 

The bases of their crude hy>otheses . 

A faint, sweet smell of fields, new ploughed 
and sown 

Came to our nostrils on the warm south wind 

That ruffed the man’s grey hair. Still on he 
talked, 

Shrouding in facts the beauty of the stars. 

After a while he turned and pointed out 

The planet Venus on the horizon; 

We saw, and drank the glorious chaste white 

Of all her splendour and serenity. 

But when we glimpsed her, looking one by 
one 

Into the lens, she seemed no longer live 

And burning, like an altar candle there, 

But only a symmetrical round disc 

Of dullness in a sea of emptiness. 


The ancients found in their astrology 

The rudiments of true cosmology... . 

From the far meeting of the woods and fields 

Drifted the golden bauble of a song; 

A hermit-thrush was fluting, in the dusk, 

The liquid canticle that faintly rose, 

Only to sink again into the low 

Murmur of insects in the grass. And then 

We knew how futile are the words of men 

Long buried in the past; how poignantly 

More real is the great alchemy of life 

Than all the ciphers of the sciences. , 

William Flaccus, 

Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Green Water Burning 


Around the black hulls 

of ships tied up 

to the wharf, 
Shadows fall 

and cool the water 

in dark green reflections. 
But in the middle of the river, 
The sun striking the stream 
In the glaring sheets of silver. 
And in the wake 

of every passing 

tug and boat 
Flaming little diamonds 

dance like demons— 
And every wave is crowned 

with a crest of burning spray. 
ferd, 


Judy Ray. 
Howard High School, Ensley, Alabama. 


(Concluded on Page 31) 








T last Germany has succeeded in 

getting another coalition Cabinet, 
her sixteenth since the war. President 
von Hindenburg has been trying to 
form a “strong” government. The min- 
isterial crisis seems to be over for the 
time being. A few weeks ago the Marx 
Ministry was given a vote of confidence. 
Socialists, Democrats and Communists 
form the Reichstag opposition. 

The Cabinet, the fourth to be headed 
by Dr. Marx, is the most conservative 
that Germany has had since the repub- 
lic was established. It is the first one 
to contain Nationalists and the first 
one not to depend upon Socialists and 
Democrats for support. Ever since the 
Armistice, Germany has had weak 
coalition ministries. 

In the new Cabinet there are four 
Nationalists (monarchists), three Cath- 
olic Centrists, of whom Chancellor 
Marx is one, two members of the Ger- 
man People’s Party, and one Inde- 
pendent, Minister of Defense Gessler, 
who recently resigned from the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

At the first Cabinet meeting, when 
Germany’s freedom from the seven- 
year-long allied military control was 
recorded, all four Nationalists were 
conspicuously absent. They stayed 
away in order to avoid being compelled 
to approve the decision to meet the last 
condition of the Allies in the matter of 
dismantling Germany’s eastern fort- 
resses. To extreme Conservatives this 
disarmament decision was but another 





German Monarchists Recognize Republic 
By Frank Evans, William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


humiliating surrender. 

One member of the Cabinet who is 
almost sure to prove a center of dis- 
turbance is Dr. Gessler, Minister of 
Defense. The Nationalists dislike him 
because he is too much of a republican 
to allow the army to come under the 
control of politics, they claim. The 
Left parties dislike him because he has 
been charged with fomenting plots 
against the disarmament program of 
the Treaty. One of the conditions 
which the Nationalists had to accept be- 
fore they entered the Cabinet was that 
the army must be kept out of politics. 
In spite of the feeling shared by both 
liberals and conservatives against Dr. 
Gessler, he has remained Minister of 
Defence since the beginning of 1920. 
The next oldest member of the Cabinet 
in point of service is Dr. Stresemann, 
who has been Foreign Minister since 
1923. 

Many domestic controversies face 
the new Ministry. With 1,500,000 per- 
sons out of work, the unemployment 
problem will occupy much of the new 
Cabinet’s time. The parties of the 
Left favor carrying out a program of 
public works to relieve unemployment, 
while the parties of the Right advocate 
increasing employment by granting 
subsidies to certain industries. Ger- 
many’s first post-war government to be 
free from war problems will not find 
itself lacking in a sufficient number of 
peace problems to occupy all of its 
attention. 





THE NEW MARX CABINET 
Stresemann, Marx, and Gessler are respectively the second, third and last in the front row. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


A New Malaria Remedy 


F all the diseases affecting man- 

kind, malaria seems to have been 
of the most importance in relation to 
the history of the world. The disease 
has been largely eliminated in the 
United States by the control of mos- 
quito-breeding swamps. 

The bark of the cinchona tree has 
been known to civilization as a remedy 
for the disease. Quinin is the active 
principal of the cinchona bark. ‘ 

Generally all countries that are in- 
fested by malaria are backward. Ger- 
many, with its numerous colonies, has 
constantly urged its pharmacologists to 
investigations for the control of trop- 
ical disorders. A few years ago it was 
announced that German scientists had 
discovered a preventitive for African 
sleeping sickness. Now German chem- 
ists announce the preparation of quinin 
in a new form to which they have given 
the name “plasmochin.” It is claimed 
that this drug attacks the parasites of 
malaria and checks their development 
so that they may be killed by the de- 
fensive forces found in the human body. 

Hugh Knee, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 








Was Washington First or 
Second? 


ISTORICAL information revealing 
the fact that John Hanson of 
Maryland was elected the first presi- 
dent of the United States in 1781 was 
given recently by J. March Patterson 
of Chicago. Mr. Patterson gave sev- 
eral reasons why he said that John 
Hanson was the first president instead 
of George Washington. 

Some Chicago professors are skep- 
tical. Professor N. E. Dodd of the 
University of Chicago seemed to re- 
member Hanson as an understudy of 
Carroll of Maryland, but thought Mr. 
Patterson meant he was president of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Patterson is explicit, though. He 
reviewed Hanson’s early history and 
life thoroughly. He said he was elected 
by the Continental Congress, Novem- 
ber 5, 1781. Hanson held the office 
for more than a year, when his health 
failed and he died November 23, 1783. 

The National Encyclopedia states 
the fact that Hanson was elected first 
President of the United States, a term 
applied to the chairman of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

It appears then that Washington will 
still remain known as the first real 
president of the United States. 

Clifford Brier, 
Naperville (Ill.) High School. 
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Groceryman Ford 


By Sylvia McConnell, William Penn High School, Harrisburg. Pa. 


ENRY FORD has now turned 

butcher-grocer and is slashing the 
cost of food in Detroit. Thanks to two 
big stores he is running, located at 
Highland Park and River Rouge, or 
“Fordson,” the cost of living has de- 
creased for thousands of his customers. 
The stores which were originally started 
for the benefit of his employees are now 
open to the public and that body flocks 
in eagerly to take advantage of prices 
that can be found nowhere else in the 
city. It was formerly required that all 
customers were obliged to show a Ford 
factory identification card when making 
purchases. But the cards were loaned 
to friends, business grew—and now the 
store managers say: “Everybody’s 
welcome.” 


The Ford who showed the automo- 
bile trade how to cut prices on cars to 
the minimum is teaching competitive 
food merchants in the Automobile 
City a similar lesson. In addition to 
groceries, fruits and vegetables they 
sell meats, shoes, candies and drugs. 
Listen to some of the prices as com- 
pared with prices that prevail in other 
Detroit stores: a pound-and-a-half loaf 
of bread, sold generally in Detroit for 
13 cents is to be had in Ford stores 
for 9 cents; women’s shoes, costing 
from $10 to $12 elsewhere are sold from 
$2.50 to $6.75. Workmen can buy 
strong shoes of cordovan leather for 
$3.50 a pair. The softest all-wool 
blankets, weighing four and a half 
pounds, cost $6.95. 

How does Ford do it? It is easy, the 
store managers say. They observe that 
Ford is making a profit of 10 percent 
after charging up full rent and over- 
head expenses and paying his store 


employees the highest wages. “If the 
prices are high elsewhere,” said one of 
his managers, “it is a sure sign that 
some dealers are making too much 
money. The old-time dollar has re- 
turned at the Ford stores, and more— 
it is actually worth about $1.35 here.” 


Detroiters are wearing beaten paths 
to his doors. On a recent snowy day 
his stores sold 2,494 pairs of galoshes 
and rubbers. During the Christmas 
holidays they sold 82 tons of poultry, 
87 tons of candy, and 121,000 pounds 
of nuts. During 1926 the two stores 
sold more than 135,000,000 pounds of 
meat. 


His stores are models of cleanliness 
and neatness. The meat hangs in spot- 
less refrigerators on rust-proof hooks, 
each piece covered with cheesecloth. 
Cuts of beef are laid on the steel rocks 
with glass tops. The concerns are run 
just as the Ford factories are run—on 
a quantity turnover basis. Ford buys 
for cash and sells for cash with no 
phone orders and no deliveries. 

Epitor’s Note: Since this was written, 
agitation by Detroit retail food stores against 
the Ford stores has led Mr. Ford to go back 
to his original plan of “employees only,’ ex- 
cluding the general public. The action will 


probably save many small tradesmen from 
bankruptcy. 








An American Tea Substitute 


HALL we, or can we, in America, 
switch over from tea to cassina? 
We have to buy our tea from the 
Orient. Cassina is an American shrub, 
capable of wide cultivation, and it is 
just as good. Why not use it? 
Out of our annual imports of food 





THE CASSINA BUSH GROWING WILD NEAR CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Dr. George F. Mitchell, Supervising Tea Examiner, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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HENRY FORD 


products, tea and coffee make up just 
about one-third. It would mean much 
to our agriculture and make quite a 
flutter in our trade balance if an ac- 
ceptable substitute for these beverages 
should come into use. Cassina has 
long been known and used as a drink. 
It was commonly used by the Indians. 
It contains the stimulant caffein which 
the human race seems to demand. 


A few years ago, Dr. George F. 
Mitchell induced Congress to give the 
Department of Agriculture the sum of 
$5,000 for the purpose of conducting 
factory experiments on cassina during 
one summer season. A plantation in 
South Carolina was selected for this 
experiment because it already boasted 
a fine crop of cassina, and a suitable 
building to house the factory. It was 
found that by producing the green cas- 
sina alone for tea purposes, the cost of 
harvesting and manufacturing was only 
about four and a half cents a pound. 
Tea is not the only product of the cas- 
sina plant. A dark brown sirup made 
from the extract of cured cassina 
leaves, when mixed with carbonated 
water, makes a most delicious and de- 


lightful soft drink. 


Cassina tea should find a large mar- 
ket in the middle-western and north- 
western states where Japan green teas 
are used very extensively. It is not 
expected that cassina will ever entirely 
replace tea, but it is believed that at 
least sixty percent of the present con- 
sumption of tea in the United States 
can be changed to cassina. 

Margaret Winn, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Fade-Out of the Reds 
in America 

cc HE menace of Bolshevism, par- 

ticularly in the smaller and 
weaker nations,’ said Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur in a recent New York ad- 
dress; “is one of the reasons why the 
United States should have a strong 
Army and Navy.” President Coolidge 
was at the time expecting favorable 


replies to his invitation to another dis- * 


armament conference and Secretary 
Wilbur’s speech received much criti- 
cism in the press. 


Secretary Wilbur intimated that the 
trouble in China, Mexico and Nica- 
ragua, is all due to the activities of the 
Third International. If there is a 
world revolution, he said, we must, by 
our example, if not by our Army and 
Navy, assist weaker nations to main- 
tain free government. 


The New York World says ironically 
that “this is why marines are landing 
in Nicaragua, why they are being sent 
to China, and why Mexico has been 
threatened with intervention.” A Pitts- 
burgh newspaper estimates that the de- 
cline among the Communists of the 
United States during the last eight 
years has been about 80 percent. 

The Rand School of Social Science 
in New York conducted a survey in the 
United States and finds Communism on 
the wane. The movement was at its 
height in 1919, with a membership of 
35,000, but is now at its lowest ebb 
with between 5,000 and 7,000 members, 
according to James O’Neal, the editor, 
who was in charge of the survey. The 
American Federation of Labor, by its 
steadfast opposition to Bolshevik prin- 
ciples, has done much to break up this 
movement. 

Some people think that Communism 
has been on the decline on account of 
the prosperity of the United States. No 








—tTalburt in Washington News. 
THE DISEASE SEEMS TO BE SPREADING 


doubt American common sense as well 
as several other things have been hos- 
tile to it, but above all is the fact that 
even the common laborer in America is 
well fed, well housed, comfortable and 
contented—facts that have prevented 
the spread of Communism. 


Kelsey Robinson, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 





The Combination‘ Projector 


Boer combination projector, a mo- 
tion-picture machine which repro- 
duces both sound and picture, has been 
given a trial by the General Electric 
Company, and it is thought that this 
invention will be used extensively in a 
few years. This trial has assured us 
that in the future we shall be able to 
hear people speaking or an orchestra 
playing and see them on the screen at 
the same time. For the last four or 
five years inventors have been working 
on this apparatus and now they have 
it perfected. A private demenstration 
was given in a New York theater in 
which two reels of popular film were 
displayed with synchronized incidental 
music, and later, singers and musicians 
were seen on the screen and. heard 
through a loudspeaker simultaneously. 
This process will make but a slight 
change in standard projectors and in- 
volves only the addition of a sound-re- 
producing attachment and a_loud- 
speaker suitable for auditorium use. 

To the casual observer the talking 
film does not differ from the ordinary 
film. It is of standard width, but along 
the left margin there is a small strip on 
which is a series of dark bands and 
lines of varying widths and intensities. 
It is this series of bands and lines which 
produces the sound. This invention 
has not been perfected long enough to 
know of what use it will be. It is 
believed that it will do away with the 
organs and orchestras in the moving 
picture theatres and to those movies 
that do not have an orchestra it will 
give a full concert orchestra. 


Marlin H. Hoke, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Baumes Commission Continue 
T= New York Legislature by a 


unanimous vote gave the Baumes 
Crime Commission another year in 
which to continue its work, the study 
of the cause and prevention of crime. 
The Baumes law requires a life sen- 
tence as the penalty for the fourth con- 
viction in felony. Bail privileges are 
tightened so that it is now most dif- 
ficult to receive them. The defendant 
in a criminal case must appeal within 
thirty days, and the case must be 
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State Senator Caleb H. Baumes of New 
York, Sponsor of the Baumes Laws. 


argued within ninety. Each life sen- 
tence must be served, as no pardons are 
given. 


Surely there is something good in 
this law, if such a body as the New 
York Legislature gave its consent for 
the law to continue. Society has never 
solved the problem of proper punish- 
ment of crime. At first the law was 
“a dozen teeth for one tooth” and a “life 
for one eye.”’ Then the law “one eye for 
one eye” and “one tooth for one tooth” 
became effective, and it was considered 
a great advancement. Then “soft” 
treatment of the criminal came into 
vogue; it was and is today “quite the 
thing.” Now come these drastic meas- 
ures, the Baumes laws. The Baumes 
commission thinks that it has exploded 
the theory that punishment is not a de- 
terrent to crime. 


The “sob sisters” and criminal law- 
yers are, as usual, on the warpath. 
Prominent officials are asking if the 
law is good. District Attorney Banton 
of New York says that the Baumes laws 
defeat their purpose by their own 
severity. 


Only time and strict enforcement of 
this law will show its effectiveness— 
yet, already we hear encouraging re- 
ports. There has been a sixty percent 
reduction of crime in New York City 
since these laws went into effect. Sev- 
eral criminals have received the life 
sentence for the fourth conviction, and 
as a result it is said that the leaders 
of New York’s underworld are fleeing 
the city. 

The law has another year in which 
to show its worth. It is but an ex- 
periment as yet. Even a year will not 
prove its practicability, but it will at 
least shed some light upon the action 
that should be taken against crime. 


Marion Lleavellyn, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School. 
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The World's Biggest Business 


HE annals of American industrial 

and commercial life abound with 
amazing stories of the growth of busi- 
ness, but probably the most astounding 
thing that has happened in this modern 
life of ours is the great boom in the 
business of sport. 


Another “million-dollar World 
Series” in baseball was completed last 
October, breaking all records for gate 
receipts. Preceding this event, the 
world’s championship boxing bout set 
a new standard with $1,800,000. The 
football season also established new 
figures. 


Gate receipts are not the only path 
by which the public pays for its sport 
at baseball games. It was recently 
stated by a manager of a big-league 
baseball club that the refreshment 
stands were worth $30,000 a year in 
net profits to the club. On an average 
Saturday afternoon $10,000 in dimes is 
secured. The proceeds received in this 
manner are $2,500,000 per season, from 
sixteen of the big-league baseball parks. 

Consider football. Yale’s income 
this past year has reached the immense 
total of $800,000. This is almost 
double the amount collected two years 
ago. Football during 1926, exclusive 
of the professional game, brought over 
$26,000,000. 

Boxing is the third of the major 
enterprises. Most of the business is 
transacted within the state of New 
York. The largest amount gained from 
any single bout was the Dempsey-Tun- 
ney fight, held in the Sesqui-Centennial 
Stadium in Philadelphia. 

There are twenty leading racetracks 
in the United States, with an average 
of twenty days’ racing a year at each 
track. Automobile racing is not suf- 
ficiently known to be considered alone. 
There are no gate receipts in golf. The 
public pays its admission by the pur- 
chase of equipment, caddy fees, and 
other expenses. Hunting and fishing 
are similar to the above. The billards 
and bowling returns are very minute. 


All of these, when totaled up, prove 
beyond question that what was orig- 
inally started as a sport has developed 
into the World’s Biggest Business— 
even exceeding iron and steel. 


Thelma Fager, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Seton Hill College 
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Women from Eighteeri States 
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The “RENOWN” 4 
A new Keds model for ath- 
letic wear. It will appeal 
to boys who wish an ath- 
letic shoe with closed 
vamp. In white or brown 





They 





This is the map of official U. S. Army statistics showing the 
foot condition of 3,000,000 men examined during the late war, 
Note that the South, where children go barefoot or wear light 
shoes like Keds, had the smallest percentage of flat-footed men. 


: What the Southern boy 


showed the U.S. Army 


IGHTEEN to nineteen out of every twenty men 
examined by War Draft Boards in most south- 
ern states were found to have almost perfect feet. 

In many northern and western states as high as 
one out of every four men examined had fallen arches 
or other serious foot troubles. 

Great specialists explain this contrast by the foot 
habits of early youth: 


In the North, children’s feet are frequently im- 
prisoned in stiff, heavy, ill fitting shoes that cramp 
and deform bones and muscles. 


But in the South where children go barefoot or 
wear light, well ventilated shoes, little feet are allowed 
to develop as nature intended. 


Is any greater proof needed of the value of Keds for growing ' 
children? For Keds give barefoot freedom and health without 
barefoot dangers of cuts, infections and hookworm: flexible, long 
wearing soles; uppers shaped to support the foot snugly yet pli-. 
antly; Feltex inner soles to keep feet cool in hot weather. 

Keds come in over thirty popular styles, high and low for men, 
women and children, at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. They are 
made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


The “CHAMPION” 


A popular Keds oxford for 
sport and school wear. In 
white or brown with white 
corrugated sole—or in 
black with black sole 









are not Keds 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF, 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Running the Gauntlet of Student Opinion 


Books as seen by High School Students 


Dark of the Moon. By Sara Teasdale. Mac- 
millan, New York. Cyclops’ Eye. B 
Joseph Auslander, Harpers, New York. 
East Wind. By Amy Lowell. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. 


T is not the province of any one person, 
no matter what his position, to choose the 
“best” poems or the “best” books of poetry 
published in a year. Many have made at- 
tempts at this and have rather ended in the 
wind with all sails flapping when reviewing 
the large poetic output of 1926. On one thing, 
however, practically all reviewers have been 
agreed, that that year was a mediocre one in 
American poetry. But is it too extreme to say 
that a year which should bring only one book 
of really fine poetry would thereby escape 
mediocrity? We think not; what is more, we 
have, after reading fairly industriously, 
chosen three books of new poetry which ap- 
peared in 1926, and which we believe ex- 
hibit some excellent qualities. 
The first and second of those to be con- 
sidered are somewhat of kin, and the third 
is quite a departure from both as wholes. 


What does Dark of tha Moon show us 
about Sara Teasdale? That she has grown 
immensurably—yes, magnificently. She, whose 
lovely earlier verses always made us think 
“a sort of heavy Edna St. Vincent Millay,” 
with the restrained beauty, controlled passion, 
and Grecian urn type of loveliness, throughout 
Dark of the Moon, knows no superior lyricist 
now writing. We wish we might quote from 
this quiet, sad volume. Suffice to point out 
“There Will Be Stars,” “Effigy of a Nun,” 
“Fontainebleau,” -“Beautiful, Proud Sea,” 
“Land’s End”; these and many others show 
how she has caught the spirit of her themes 
and rendered them with fine craftsmanship. 


More vigorous, sweeping and versatile is 
Joseph Auslander’s Cyclops’ Eye, the second 
volume from a young poet who has stepped 
almost immediately to the forefront. There is 
little about Cyclops’ Eye to suggest youthful- 
ness in the sense of undeveloped art, however. 
“Whenever I hear a gull’s throat throb in a 
fog,”—how he gets the spirit, the atmosphere 
into his words and cadences! Many, many 
instances of that may be found, though his 
poems vary. Such a piece as “Knockout” is to 
be condemned because, while it gives a vivid 
picture, it does not lift the scene to poetry. 
“Steel” succeeds where “Knockout” fails. As 
a sonneteer Auslander is skilled, backing his 
skill with something to say. See in Cyclops’ 
Eye: “They Said “You Have Gathered Drift- 
wood’ . . ..” “Fata Morgana,” “Last Night for 
No Good Reason,” “Seven Wounds,” and 
“Sonnets to Amy Lowell.” In the fourth of 
these sonnets he writes: 

“The ravens of the valley will of course 

Disturb your faults, according to their 

kind.” 

And this brings us to Miss Lowell’s East 
Wind, the second of the three posthumous 
volumes left for publication after her death. 
The ravens have been particularly busy over 
East Wind, but they are wrong. The book 
not only is far different from What’s O’Clock, 
but from almost everything Amy Lowell ever 
printed. In What's O’Clock she wrote: 

“Lilac in me because I am New England, 

Because my roots are in it, 

Because my leaves are of it, 

Because my flowers are for it, 

Because it is my country 


, Book Review Awards 





The first prize for the best book re- 
view submitted is awarded to Win- 
field Scott for his review of three 
books of poems. Second prize is 
awarded to Dorothy Agard for her 
review of “The Golden Dancer.” 

The editors particularly commend 
the work of Mr. Scott, Miss Agard 
and Miss MacGaffey ,all of whom have 
received special honors in two or more 
fields. All the reviews published, of 
the several hundred submitted, auto- 
matically receive honorable mention. 

The review of “Dark Dawn” was 
unsigned. If the author will state his 
name and high school he will receive 
due credit in a future issue. 











And I speak to it of itself 

And sing to it with my own voice 

Since certainly it is mine.” 

If there was any justification needed for 
that statement, it is East Wind. The volume 
is made up of thirteen narrative poems of 
New England life. To those who have accused 
Miss Lowell of writing only surface-impres- 
sions, East Wind is the answer. Here are the 
rock and soil of New England, the people, the 
tragedies, the pride. The vitality we associate 
with Amy Lowell is here abundantly. The 
sorrow and weird tragedy that pervade the 
volume do not detract from it. “The Note- 
Book in the Gate-Legged Table” contains 
some of the finest emotional writing in modern 
literature. “The House With the Marble 
Steps” is great irony; “The Doll” grips one. 
“Gripping” is the word for the book. 

. . . These three, and the greatest of these 
is—who shall say? 

—Winfield T. Scott, 


Haverhall (Mass.) High School. 


The Golden Dancer. By Cyril Hume. Doran 
& Co., New York. 


FACTORY hand escapes from the 

drugging monotony of his work and 
goes on a “Satyr Pilgrimage.” Amazing? 
But there are many amazing things in this re- 
cent novel—the theme of it, for instance. Al- 
bert Wells had once read the legend of 
Daphne, beautiful dryad dancer. His poet- 
heart and Pan-soul. loves and yearns for her. 
So he sets out to find her, to lead a new life 
with her, away from the roar of the factory, 
and to be his own master. 

In the second part, “Pan Forsaken,” he has 
found her, a nymph-like young girl, Ellie, liv- 
ing on a farm not far from the little town 
where he secures employment. He is very suc- 
cessful there for two years, but finally the 
bigoted townspeople rise against him and 
drive him out. Broken-hearted and a failure, 
he decides to return to the factory. Then he 
meets the truck-driver who had given him a 
lift two years ago on that very same road. 
The truck-driver persuades him, with prac- 
tical common-sense—and a good right fist— 
to say goodbye to Ellie. 

The last part of the book is “The Dryad 
_, We will leave you to end it as you 
will. 


We spoke of it first as “amazing.” It is— 
in its sharp contrasts! Cyril Hume has done 
successfully that which so many modern 
authors do; he has mingled the romantic and 
the realistic, which makes the truest picture 
of life. He is accurately and definitely truth- 
ful about life as it is; the keynote to the sec- 
ond part is “Life is real! Life is earnest.” 
He has described his characters honestly, re- 
sisting the temptation to make them all-wise, 
all-beautiful, to name them romantically, or 
to place in their modern, untaught mouths 
speech unsuited to the theme. He has caught 
exactly the slurred speech and the slang of 
today. He has made his hero a man, plain, 
honest, ambitious, shrewd, a trifle quick-tem- 
pered, more than a trifle illiterate, but with 
a poet’s heart and a “white beauty” of appre- 
ciation in him. He has made the heroine a 
simple country maiden, bright with the bright- 
ness of youth, but maturing beautifully under 
the sun of love. 

—Dorothy Agard, Lindblom High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Three Plays. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Harper and Brother, New York 


LAYS to be fully appreciated should be 

seen, but, of course, a great deal of pleas- 
ure can be derived from the mere reading of 
one. Edna St. Vincent Millay has the art of 
writing “readable plays” which are so enter- 
taining that, after perusing them, it is diff- 
cult to imagine how witnessing the acting 
could possibly make them better. 

In her recent book Three Plays, the short 
interlude, which comes first, is as a relish is to 
a meal; it whets the appetite for what is to 
follow. This delightful little play is written 
in poetry form and is very light and gay, 
although it contains a moral. It is called 
Two Slatterns and A King. 

Next is a one-act play titled Aria Da Capo. 
As many words as there are acts would de- 
scribe this play sufficiently, I believe, and 
that word would be “clever.” 

The last one is my idea of what a play 
really should be. There are humor, pathos, 
love, and a most beautiful ending in it. Some- 
how it reminds one of many of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, for it has its jester, is centered around 
court life, and its style is very similar to that 
of the famous English dramatist. This play 
has been appropriately named The Lamp and 
The Bell. The affection of Bianca and Bea- 
trice, stepsisters, is so very lovely and lasting 
that the play receives its appellation from 
their conversation in which they are talking 
about how much they mean to one another: 
Bianca: “You are a burning lamp to me, a 

flame the wind cannot blow out, and I shall 

hold you 

High in my hand against whatever dark- 

ness. 

Beatrice: You are to me a silver bell in a 
tower. 

And when it rings I know I am near 

home.” 

Three Plays made me wonder why the 
novel is the popular form of literature today. 
Is it because all playwrights are not Edna 
Millays? 

—Jane Eberly, Scott High School, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Dark Dawn. By Martha Ostenso. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. 


ARTHA OSTENSO in Dark Dawn 

has written another great book. Out of 
the lives of a commonplace farm people, with 
the great northwest as a background, she has 
woven a forceful, vital, and highly dramatic 
novel. 

In spite of the fact that the story is tragic 
in tone, that it deals with the struggle be- 
tween people whose lives are barren and raw 
as the soil from which they sprung, it has a 
wistful appeal and a rich beauty. There is 
something almost pathetic in the author’s in- 
sistance of the inevitableness of life to break 
Lucian Dorrit even as it had broken his 
father, and by the same means, a woman. 

The story proper deals with one Hattie 
Murker, an ambitious, ruthless woman, with 
two aims in life, to enlarge her material do- 
main and to revenge herself on a man who 
had refused to yield his will to hers. Her life 
merges with that of Lucian Dorrit, a dreamer 
of dreams, an idealistic youth who marries 
her from a mistaken sense of chivalry. The 
incongruous married life of these two in all 
its unhappy sordid details is worked out with 
infinite understanding to its final adjustment. 
With the genius of a born story-teller in a 
few masterly touches the author throws into 
bold relief the character of Mons Porson, 
whose refusal to be dominated by Hattie fur- 
nishes the motive for the plot. 

Dark Dawn is pre-eminently a finished 
product—there are no loose ends to the narra- 
tive. Each character is well delineated and 
firmly conceived. The discriminating reader 
finds himself gripped with the conviction that 
here is a novel of forceful, tremendous appeal, 
of powerful human interest—in short, a re- 
markable book. 


The Mauve Decade. By Thomas Beer. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


OW horrified our grandparents would 

have been could they have contem- 
plated their worthy lives being made the ob- 
ject of facetious comment! But perhaps if 
any one had suggested such a thing to our 
grandmothers—vigilantly pursuing unwary 
sin—they would simply have refused to be- 
lieve their ears. 

Even if one is inclined to maintain the sac- 
redness of their endeavors, he will be forced 
to an unwilling grin when reading the pages 
devoted to the “Titaness.” But, even so, their 
lives did have a fleeting trace of romance 
that is intriguing when one considers the por- 
tion of their lives that is devoted to the up- 
lifting of unwilling souls. 

Mr. Beer seems to have been influenced by 
the literature of modern writers dealing with 
that decade. At times his style and attitude is 
reminiscent of Louis Bromfield. This book is 
thoroughly amusing, and one to be recom- 
mended both to admirers and to the scoffers of 
that period. 

—Ethel MacGaffey, 
Waupun (Wis.) High School 


The Romany Stain. By Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

HE ROMANY STAIN is a book of per- 

sonal essays. The joy of the book is that 
they are so very personal. Writing them, 
Christopher Morley is generous with himself 
—he gives you his intimate thoughts and fan- 
cies and preferences until you realize that this 
really is Christopher Morley; that you are 
seeing, and hearing faintly the things that 
human beings conceal, or cannot be honest 
enough, wholly to reveal to one another. For 
even if you should win the terrible struggle 
Rot to color, not. to tint, not to smooth that 


angle to a more graceful curve, you cannot 
represent yourself by starting out to write: 
“IT am like this.’ You must picture yourself 
indirectly. 

Christopher Morley records impressions and 
experiences of a summer abroad. He writes 
of books and of authors, of Long Island, and 
of “The Sense of Significance.” He writes 
well, and the only remaining consideration is 
whether you are interested in the things he 
writes of. If you are, you will like The 


Romany Stain a little better than any other 
book of Mr. Morley’s essays. If you are not, 
that cannot alter the fact that The Romeny 
Stain is a book of personal essays which are 
triumphantly personal. 
—Mary Elizabeth Grier, 
Oak Park (Ill.) High School 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY AND HIS FAMILY 


Translations and Tomfooleries. By George 
Bernard Shaw. Brentano, New York. 


N the introduction to the second part of 

his book Mr. Shaw says that all authors 
tomfool if they can. He has proved very suc- 
cessfully that he is able to do it in these writ- 
ings. The absurd, delightful sayings in 
“Press Cuttings’ and “Passion, Poison and 
Petrification” are so nonsensical that they 
make one laugh at the utter improbability of 
the thing. At least we can’t remain very 
solemn while reading that a very honored 
gentleman of England’s best is proposing in 
all seriousness to his housekeeper, an Irish 
charwoman, fifty years of age, very homely, 
and not in the least charming; and when we 
read that a man, who has been poisoned, is 
forced to eat the ceilings and walls of a room 
as dn antidote of lime, and, that having no 
effect, to drink soda-water which immediately 
causes the ceiling (inside of him) to fizz vio- 
lently. The six plays go on in this same 
manner, very enjoyable to most of us who 
like “tomfoolery.” 

The translation of “Jitta’s Atonement,” is 
quite successful; in fact, that too was a bit 
amusing, for the story, meant to disclose the 
results of a woman’s misdeed, with a peculiar 
little quirk, finally ends with the same woman 
bringing joy and happiness to those whom 
she had wronged. 

—Neale Sargent, 
Albany (N.Y) Academy for Girls 


Contemporary Poetry. Marguerite Wilkinson, 
ed. Macmillan Company, New York. 


COMPREHENSIVE review of Amer- 

ican, English, Irish, and Canadian 
poetry written within the last fifty years is 
Contemporary Poetry edited by Marguerite 
Wilkinson. 

Beginning with the homely rhyme of James 
Whitcomb Riley, American verse is traced 
down to the imagist and polyphonic prose 
poetry of today. The contrasts are many and 
daring: From the polished metres of Ina Cool- 
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brith to the ruthless and irregular rhythms 
of Carl Sandburg is a far cry. Comparing 
Katherine Lee Bates with Amy Lowell is a 
breath-taking experience. The selections are 
judiciously chosen and with few exceptions 
represent each poet at his best. 

The poetical revolution in the last fifteen 
years is unmistakably perceptible, and if one 
would judge from appearances, the old school 
of form is at low ebb. Its representatives are 
certainly in the minority. 

English, Irish, and Canadian poetry has 
been more conservative of late years. The 
“free verse movement” is less important. 
Kipling, Yeats, Masefield, Noyes, Drinkwater, 
and Brooke have been the major poets of the 
last half century; they cling to the conven- 
tional forms. 

Contemporary Poetry is of vital interest to 
the verse-lover. 

—Russell Potter, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis 


The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant. 

Simon and Schuster, New York. 

F you are one of those fortunate persons 

who have read one of the greatest works 
of non-fiction ever printed, you are familiar 
with Dr. Durant’s purpose in preparing The 
Story of Philosophy. Not only has he popular- 
ized philosophy, but he has made it seem hu- 
man and have living interest. 

Dr. Durant has begun back in the Socratic 
period to present his story. From Socrates 
(that sly old fellow) and his pupils Plato 
and Aristotle, he carries his reader through 
the ages of philosophy. Spinoza is there— 
Spinoza whom the author calls the last great 
Christian. And Voltaire is there he who gives 
the most really fascinating chapter to the en- 
tire book. That gloomy old soul Schopen- 
hauer who “slept with loaded pistols at his 
bedside—pr bly for the convenience of 
the burgler” makes rare reading. Nietzsche 
and all of the greater philosophers down to 
the present-day master, John Dewey, have 
their lives and opinions presented in a clear, 
adroit style. 

Of course, my reasons for liking the book 
are the reasons of a thousand others—because 
The Story of Philosophy is first of all read- 
able and because it is so brilliantly conceived 
that it deserves a place in the library of stu- 
dent and teacher alike. 

ae —Walter Simmons, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Points of View. By Stuart P. Sherman 


HIS volume of critical essays found on 
a neglected library shelf proved yet an- 
other testimony to the late Dr. Sherman’s re- 
markable ability—the quality of criticizing 
anything in a constructive manner. This same 
gift has placed him undisputably among the 
American critics who will live. The subjects 
are for the most part literary. The sound, 
normal reasoning behind each is the unmis- 
takable sign of well-salted knowledge, not a 
passing fancy. He presents the case, amply 
proves his point, and then offers a logical so- 
lution. Never is he unkind or destructive. 
So much more valuable is this type of gentle 
prodding, than the vitrolic acid treatment of 
H. L. Mencken. Our native literature. will 
get farther and be healthier in the getting 
there if intrusted to men like Dr. Sherman. 
There is in Points of View a particularly fine 
essay on religion, also a charming adventure 
with Gertrude Stein. He is ‘so obvious that I 
wonder that I have never thought the same 
before. But the bringing to the conscious mind 
what the unconscious has always known— 
well, that’s part of being a critic. 
—Sherman Conrad, Scott High School, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Who has been appointed by the President 
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Answering questions in a British political 
meeting on his financial policy. 





COUNT JOHANN VON BERNSTORFF 
German arms delegate, active in international 
affairs for the first time since 1917. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight Abroad 


Chinese Nationalists Split into Two Governments; Japan 
Changes Premiers; Churchill Balances Budget 


China 

HE face of China changes swiftly. The 

five powers, through their diplomatic 
representatives, decided against joint action 
on the Nanking “incident,” but sent identic 
notes to the Nationalist Government de- 
manding an apology, indemnities for injuries, 
punishment of the troops, and guarantees 
against future violence. They did not, how- 
ever, threaten force. Eugene Chen, Foreign 
Minister at Hankow, replied to the notes with 
a request for an international commission to 
investigate the Nanking affair, to settle 
whether Cantonese troops were really re- 
sponsible. He promised adequate reparations 
if they were found to blame. The powers all 
found this reply “unsatisfactory.” 

Meantime, the Nationalist armies, which 
had been pressing north from the Yangtse, 
suffered severe reverses from the troops of 
Sun Chuan-fang and Chang Tsung-chang, 
former warlords of Shanghai, who suddenly 
came to life in the north central provinces. 
The Nationalists were driven back toward 
Nanking. 

The Nationalist movement, long harrowed 
by dissension, broke definitely into two wings 
when the Moderates, led by Chiang Kai-shek, 
were rebuffed by the Communists in refusing 
to join a general conference of the Kuomin- 
tang. Thereupon the Shanghai leaders an- 
nounced the formation of a new Nationalist 
government at Nanking on the principles of 
Sun Yat-sen, and declared Chen, Borodin, 
and the other reds at Hankow outlaws. Han- 
kow responded with a declaration of war 
on the new government, but no open hos- 
tilities occurred. Of the principal National- 
ist leaders, only Chiang and Wang Ching- 
wei appear to stand for moderation, T. V. 
Soong, Sun Fo, and even Chiang’s own son 
having gone over to the Communists. 


Japan 


A financial crisis, caused by the failure of 
Suzuki & Co. the largest exporters and ship- 
owners in Japan, led to the downfall of the 
cabinet of Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki, and 
the appointment of Baron Tanaka, leader of 
the Seiyukai, or opposition party. The Suzuki 
crash, partly an after effect of the earth- 
quakes, dragged with it several important 
banks, notably the Bank of Taiwan 
(Formosa), a semi-government institution. 
The conflict arose over the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in supporting the Taiwan Bank with 
funds from the Bank of Japan, which was 
rejected as unconstitutional by the Privy 
Council. Tanaka is a conservative army 
man, and his party has strong popular op- 
position. But he may be able to weather the 
financial emergency until general elections 
can be held under the new universal suffrage. 


Great Britain 


Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, presented his budget for the coming 
year to the House of Commons and relieved 
the worried taxpayers, already the most 
heavily taxed people in the world, by an- 
nouncing that the expected increase in taxes 
would not have to be burdensome. The 
budget calls for a total of £833,000,000, which 
includes half of the £35,000,000 deficit of 


last year, due largely to the losses of the 
coal and general strikes. The new taxes in- 
clude advances on wines, tobacco, matches, 
and a 3344% tariff on automobile tires, 
This last is expected to make prohibitive the 
importation of American tires, and British 
tire companies experienced a stock boom and 
plan to increase their production. 

Premier Baldwin wormed his way out of 
the suffrage tangle by converting several re- 
calcitrant members of his cabinet to support 
votes for women on the same terms as men— 
over 21 years of age. A Government bill 
will be introduced next fall to redeem this 
campaign pledge. 


Nicaragua 


A new attempt to solve the Nicaraguan 
cross-word puzzle was started when President 
Coolidge appointed Henry L. Stimson, a New 
York lawyer amd former Secretary of War, 
as his personal representative im Nicaragua 
to “secure information on which the Govern- 
ment can more intelligemtly base its future 
action.” Stimson is to carry instructions to 
American Minister Eberhardt amd Rear Ad- 
miral Latimer, who have so far been unable 
to bring the Diaz and Sacasa faetions to 
agreement over the presidency. The appoint- 
ment may mark a shift from the type of 
military pressure whieh Washington has 
been exerting in Niearagua for many months 
Recently the Conservatives, with the help of 
American ammunition, aviators, amd marines, 
have recently won several battles from the 
Liberals. 


Mexico 


The forgery of diplomatic correspondence 
between Washingtom amd Ambassador Shef- 
field, which nearly precipitated a break be- 
tween the U. S. and Mexico, turned out, 
upon investigation, to be aggravated by 
theft. Over 300 documents were stolen, prob- 
ably from the Embassy in Mexico City, but 
by whom or why has not been revealed. The 
papers included a map of Mexico, indicating 
plans for an American invasion, which 
naturally incensed the Mexican government. 

The most bloody outbreak for several years 
occurred when Mexican bandits or rebels 
held up a train between Guafalajara and 
Mexico City, set fire to it with oil, and shot 
down in cold blood the military guards and 
at least 50 passengers, all Mexicans, who 
were attempting to escape. Federal troops 
were ordered to pursue the bandits with all 
speed. 


Disarmament 


Progress has been made difficult at 
Geneva by the conflict between British and 
French aims in disarmament. Viscount Cecil 
suggested a plan which opposes conscription 
and provides for the limitation of sub 
marines. The French favor national armies 
and stand staunchly by the idea of conscrip- 
tion. They also want no limitation on their 
right to construct submarines. The German 
delegate, Count von Bernstorff, recently made 
an unsuccessful attempt to secure the limita- 
tion of war materials, which he claimed 
would effectively limit the power of one 
nation to make offensive war on another. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Governor Smith Lays Ghost of Religious Opposition; 
Sacco and Vanzetti Sentenced to Death 


Governor Smith’s Reply 


N a statement that aroused intense na- 

tional interest and which was widely char- 
acterized as an “historic document” of the 
first importance, Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York, leading candidate for the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nomination, answered the 
“open letter” of Charles C. Marshall in the 
April Atlantic Monthly (Scholastic, April 
16). His letter, which appears in the May 
Atlantic, was released to the press a week 
ahead owing to unauthorized publication by 
certain newspapers. 

Governor Smith’s reply left no doubt of 
where he stands on any of the issues of 
church vs. state authority raised by Mr. Mar- 
shall. In a spirit of perfect candor but of 
hard-hitting conviction, he declared himself 
a devout member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but recognized therein no authority 
that could interfere with the operation of the 
American Constitution. “If the Pope were to 
issue commands in purely civil matters,” he 
said, quoting Cardinal Gibbons, “any Cath- 
olic who clearly recognized this would not be 
bound to obey the Pope; or rather, his con- 
science would bind him to disobey.” In all 
his public experience, he said, he had never 
experienced any such conflict. 

Mr. Smith, admitting himself a layman, 
unversed in theology or church law, consulted, 
on technical points, Father Francis P. Duffy, 
the “Fighting Chaplain” of the 69th Regi- 
ment. Mr. Marshall’s quotations from Cath- 
olic authorities he identified as “garbled” and 
applying to specific situations or to the in- 
ternal policies of the Church. The Syllabus 
of Pope Pius IX and the Encyclical letter of 
Leo XIII, he declared, are no essential part 
of Catholic faith. On education and the 
Mexican situation, two of the most vexatious 
questions over which Catholic influence has 
been challenged, the Governor replied cate- 
gorically (1) that, while the Supreme Court 
has guaranteed to Catholics the right to main- 
tain parochial schools, no such school teaches 
dislovalty to the laws of the state or in- 
tolerance of non-Catholics; (2) that he 
recognized the right of no church to ask 
armed intervention by the U. S. in another 
country merely for the defense of the rights 
of a church. 

Summarizing his creed as “an American 
Catholic,” the Governor expressed his posi- 
tion in these words: “I believe in absolute 
freedom of conscience for all men, and in 
equality of all churches, all sects, and all 
beliefs before the law as a matter of right 
and not as a matter of favor. I believe in 
the absolute separation of Church and State 
and in the strict enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

The public reaction to the Smith letter was 
very generally favorable. Leaders of the 
Democratic and Republican parties, editors, 
and prominent Protestants commended it as 
& courageous and logical utterance which 
should go far to eliminate religious antagon- 
ism from the coming campaign. Politically, 
it is thought to have materially enhanced the 
chances of the Smith candidacy, though many 
Southern Democrats, believing it impolitic 
to oppose him on religious grounds, refuse to 
accept his prohibition views. 


Sacco-Vanzetti Conviction Upheld 


The most widely known murder case in 
recent times moved one step nearer its grim 
climax when Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti stood before Judge Webster Thayer, 
of the Massachusetts Superior Court, and 
heard the sentence to “the punishment of 
death by the passage of a current of elec- 
tricity through your body.” The condemned 
men are to go to the chair during the week 
of July 10. The fact that Sacco and Van- 
zetti are radicals, that they were tried six 
years ago during a time when the feeling 
against radicals ran high in the respectable 
Massachusetts community of Dedham where 
the trial was held, and that the radicalism of 
the defendants was intentionally injected into 
the trial by the prosecution, has raised doubts 
in the minds of many people of high stand- 
ing as to the soundness of the conviction and 
the fairness of the trial methods (Scholastic, 
Oct. 16, 1927). 

The sentence followed the refusal of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts to grant a 
new trial which had been asked for on the 
grounds of new evidence. A belated con- 
fession had been made by Celestino F. Ma- 
deiros, a criminal awaiting the sentence of 
death, exonerating Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
Supreme Court held that a confession made 
out of court by a third party would not be 
admissible as evidence at a new trial. The 
trial judge, it was held, had committed no 
error of law or abuse of discretion in re- 
fusing the new trial, and accordingly the re- 
quest was denied. 

The last reasonable hope of the condemned 
men is in an appeal to Governor Fuller for 
a pardon. Following the refusal of a new 
trial, messages poured into the Governor’s 
office from all parts of the world asking for 
clemency, while there have been a number 
of appeals for the execution of the men from 
conservative elements in the United States. 
Many prominent men, including Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence and Professor F. W. Taussig, 
have urged the appointment of a commission 
to reexamine the evidence. 


Borah-Butler Debate 


Two outstanding public speakers of the 


“country met in debate in Boston when Sen- 


ator Borah of Idaho clashed with President 
Butler of Columbia University on the sub- 
ject: “Should the Republican national platform 
of 1928 advocate repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment?” 

Dr. Butler, arguing for the affirmative, 
deplored the breakdown of prohibition en- 
forcement, and said that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was in contradiction to the prin- 
ciple of local self-government. Senator Borah 
expressed the belief that prohibition could be 
enforced after a fair trial and stated that 
there were no feasible alternatives. Modifica- 
tion would not satisfy anyone. Govern- 
mental distribution of liquor would set up a 
worse bureaucracy than exists under prohibi- 
tion. Six of the nine “unofficial” judges 
chosen by the Boston Herald gave the de- 
cision to the Senator. 

Republican leaders who have commented on 
the debate seem generally to favor the side 
of Senator Borah, either through their pref- 
erence toward prohibition or because of their 
desire to keep the prohibition issue out of 
the next campaign. 
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The Most Unusual Industry in My District 


The Manufacture of 
Artificial Limbs 


By Jean Williams, 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


O many, the manufacture of artificial 

limbs may seem a humorous or a grue- 
some industry, but if one can take the time 
to go through an artificial limb factory, he 
will see how interesting the industry is, and 
he will realize how much artificial limbs are 
aiding cripples throughout the world. 


English willow, the wood from which all 
artificial limbs are made, is shipped from Mt. 
Sterling, Ohio, all over the United States. 
This wood is cultivated especially for the 
manufacture of artificial limbs, for it is the 
lightest wood obtainable. Because of the 
lightness of the wood used, the limbs weigh 
remarkably little when finished. An artificial 
leg, for example, necessary when the ampu- 
tation has been below the knee, weighs about 
four pounds, but if the amputation has been 
above the knee, the leg weighs from four 
and a half to six pounds. 

The measurements of the normal leg of 
the person for whom the artificial leg is being 
made are first taken. These measurements 
are so accurate that when the leg is finished, 
it is almost impossible for the casual observer 
to detect the man wearing an artificial one. 
Next the foot and leg are crudely carved, and 
the leg is hollowed out. The toes are usually 
made of felt so that they will be flexible, 
but they are sometimes made of rubber. Rub- 
ber, however, is not as satisfactory as the 
felt, for it is heavier. After the leg has 
been fitted, it is carved down to correspond 
to the measurements of the normal leg. When 
the manufactured leg has been sandpapered 
and polished until it is perfectly smooth, it 
is covered with horsehide. When the leather 
has been sewed on, the limb is ready for 
painting. 

When the limb is completed, the customer 
must be taught to use it. It takes the average 
person about three days to learn to use his 
new limb, but much practice is needed before 
he learns to use it well. Several examples of 
the skill with which afflicted people learn 
to use their new limbs may be seen at any 
artificial-limb factory. One young man who 
has had his leg amputated below the knee, 
can dance, run, jump, and walk normally. 
Another cripple, if he may be called such, 
whose legs are both amputated at the hips, 
walks with considerable ease and drives a 
car. A man wearing an artificial arm with 
a hook is able to pick up an object as small 
as a dime. 

In the artificial limb factory situated in 
Omaha only men who are wearing wooden 
legs are employed. The hiring of these men 
not only affords the firm sympathetic labor, 
but it also furnishes employment for men 
who are not physically able to do all kinds 
of work. The employees must have a knowl- 
edge of anatomy in order to get the joints 
of the legs in their proper places. 


The manufacture of artificial limbs is 
fascinating, not only because it is unique, but 
because of its benefit to humanity. It is 
probably impossible for us who are normal in 
body to appreciate just how much more life 
means to cripples now than it did several 
years ago. ‘Today, because of the extensive 
use made of artificial limbs, cripples can 
cope with physically normal persons in nearly 
every line of business, 





GEORGE H. HARRISON 
Who is conserving the by-products of straw. 


Real Farm Relief 


By John Kellberg, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


N a small factory near St. Paul and Min- 

neapolis, George H. Harrison is doing a 
great work. He is devoting all his time to 
finding uses for farm wastes. When this is 
accomplished the farmer will be commanded 
no longer by the varying will of people and 
nature. The farmer will be an efficient busi- 
ness man and be able to realize much better 
profits. 

From a ton of straw, Mr. Harrison obtains 
more than $250 worth of useful products. 
From the carbon and pitch of black paint 
and a water-proofing for auto roofs is made 
that is superior to any on the market. Mr. 
Harrison is the only person who has a barrel 
of straw oil. Straw oil is a germicide that 
is attracting considerable attention in the 
medical world. The famous Mayo brothers 
have found that it is a stronger disinfectant 
than phenol and is non-irritant. It makes a 
wonderful dentifrice. Straw carbon is a 
rival possibility in the future as a fuel. What 
appears to be a little pile of cigar ashes will 
give off enough heat so that it seems to be a 
banked fire in a range. If one were to blow 
it, it would be too hot to stay near it. This 
quantity would probably burn two or three 
days. It gives off no obnoxious odors or 
gases. However, a gas is obtained from 
straw that has explosive qualities. Mr. Har- 
rison has found it worked very well in his 
auto. 

The factory is a well-made building, not 
unlike a barn, hidden by the trees of a farm 
near St. Paul Park. A small sign says, “The 
Straw Products Company.” 

To the rear of the plant are the retorts 
where the straw is burned and its products 
piped to the front room where the oil, tar 
and carbon products are extracted by dis- 
tillation. The necessary heat, 1,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, is obtained by burning one-third 
of the gas. Incidentally 12,600 cubic feet of 
gas is obtained from one ton of straw. 

Let us hope that these seeming miracles 
soon become real assets and the “Farm Relief 
Problem” dissolve. 


A “Goldfish Farm” 


By Florence Rathert, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind, 


N the outskirts of Martinsville, Indiana, 

is situated Shireman’s Grassy-Forks 
Fisheries. This “goldfish farm” is the largest 
goldfish hatchery in the United States, and 
in fact the largest fish hatchery of any kind 
in our country. 

The origin of this farm is quite interesting, 
In 1902 Eugene C. Shireman inherited what 
appeared to be a worthless piece of swampy 
land. When some one laughingly suggested 
that he raise goldfish, he pounced upon the 
idea, and the present “goldfish farm” is the 
result. 

The hatchery covers 75 acres of ground 
on which are 150 ponds, all fed by natural 
springs. Some of the larger ponds contain 
as many as 250,000 goldfish. At the present 
time the Grassy-Forks Fisheries ship out 
about 3,000,000 goldfish a year. 

Goldfish multiply with surprising rapidity. 
One female will often lay as many as 75,000 
eggs in a single year. Under the proper 
conditions about 25 percent of these eggs 
will hatch. Baby goldfish are at first black 
and gradually turn their natural color. 

To feed so many fish a great deal of food 
is needed. During the spring and summer 
months fifty large washtubs full of grain 
mush are fed to the fish in one day. 

The network of ponds and the atsonish- 
ing number of goldfish are very bewildering 
to anyone visiting the farm. When one first 
sees this enormous hatchery, he can scarcely 
realize to whom all these fish can be sold. 
But this is really not a very serious prob- 
lem. The ten-cent stores alone buy hundreds 
of thousands of goldfish every year. Floral 
shops, department stores, drug_ stores, pet 
shops, and novelty shops also purchase large 
numbers of fish. The goldfish are sent all 
over the country in specially designed cans 
containing a supply of fresh water and in 
summer a piece of ice. Then, of course, 
visitors to the hatchery buy goldfish directly 
from the ponds. The prices for goldfish 
range from two cents for the common varie 
ties to two hundred dollars for rare specimens. 


Linseed Oil 


By Robert Stover, 
Leonia (N. J.) High School. 


INSEED oil is the commercial name 

given to the oil crushed from flaxseed. 
It has a variety of uses. The most important 
of these are: the making of paints, var- 
nishes, printers’ ink, linoleum, patent leather, 
and water-proof clothing. 

Flaxseed is obtained from several different 
sources. The mills of the interior receive 
their supply from parts of Canada and some 
of the states of the Middle West. Most of 
this supply is used at Minneapolis, the 
largest linseed oil center in the world. How: 
ever, some is sent to Duluth and Port 
Arthur, where it is shipped down the Great 
Lakes to Buffalo. 

The source of flaxseed used by the sea 
coast mills is the Argentine in South America. 
The seed is preferred by these mills along 
the sea-coast because it is cheaper to ship 
seed from the Argentine than it is to receive 
it by railroad from our own country, not be 
cause the Argentine seed is of better quality 
than that raised in North America. There is 
a custom duty of forty cents a bushel on all 
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flaxseed imported into the United States, but 
owing to the fact that the by-product, oil 
cake, is all exported there is a refund ob- 
tained which amounts to about two-thirds of 
the duty. However, the ‘cost is still lower 
than the freight charges would be. 

The ships are half loaded at the pictur- 
esque town of Rosario on the La Plata 
River, but on account of the limited depth 
of the river, the ships are not fully loaded 
until they reach Buenos Aires. 

There are several different methods used 
in unloading the seed from the ships. The 
plant which I visited uses the vacuum sys- 
tem, employing the same principle that is 
used in the vacuum cleaner. There are sev- 
eral long pipes, which reach down into the 
hold of the ship. To each pipe is attached 
a motor which makes the vacuum. The men 
that unload the seed have, perhaps, the most 
undesirable job in the whole manufacture of 
linseed oil. These stevedores, as they are 
called, have to stand knee-deep in the seed 
and shovel it up to the mouth of the pipe. 

The seed is drawn into a huge tank where 
it is weighed. It is then conveyed to the 
mills, where it is ground by heavy rolls. 
From the rolls the ground seed is put into 
large kettles and heated to about two hun- 
dred degrees. Next the ground seed is pressed 
into a cake under a pressure of five hundred 
pounds. The cake, in turn, is put into presses 
where the oil is pressed from it with a 
pressure of four thousand pounds. This 
pressure is supplied by hydraulic pumps. To 
me the press room was the most interesting 
part of this industry. Each man has three 
presses to fill in a certain time. 

After the oil is filtered to remove the im- 
purities, it is refined. In the refinery there 
is equipment for treating the oil for its dif- 
ferent uses, 





Modern Incubation 


Howard Hoppock, 
Lambertville (N. J.) High School. 


OSEMONT, located in the heart of 

Hunterdon County, New Jersey, and 
often called the “Petaluma of the East,” 
fosters one of the largest and most important 
poultry industries in the country. This state- 
ment can be verified by making a brief sur- 
vey of the Rosemont Poultry Farms and 
Hatchery, owned by and under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Z. C. Drumm. 

The foundations of this immense business 
were laid in 1912, when Mr. Drumm set a 
few lamp-heated incubators. As the business 
expanded, the hatching capacity also in- 
creased, until now the combined capacity of 
the three units, each complete in_ itself, 
amounts to approximately 800,000 eggs per 
filling. Owing to the large amount of terri- 
tory covered, the hatchery has been divided 
into three units. Hatchery Number 1 has a 
capacity of 200,000 eggs; Number 2, 400,000, 
and Number 3, which is located at Lambert- 
ville, New Jersey, 200,000. This necessitates 
having 800,000 eggs to fill the incubators a 





A “lay” of 400,000 eggs. 


single time. Imagine the demand for eggs 
in the rush season when the machines are set 
every day! 

In the fall, a high salaried expert is sent 
out among the farmers to inspect their flocks. 
By this safeguard only the fertile egg is 
selected for hatching purposes. The eggs are 
gathered regularly by motor trucks. All must 
come up to standard in size, shape, and 
smoothness. The necessity for these qualifica- 
tions is explained by Mr. Drumm: “Like 
produces like—and layers of large shapely 
eggs will reproduce these characteristics in 
their offspring.” 

After being selected the eggs are placed 
in trays. The trays are then placed on racks 
and wheeled through the long incubator 
alleys. The incubators into which they are 
to be placed are the ultra-modern multi-deck 
type. These are supplemented with every 
labor-saving device for the efficient handling 
of eggs and baby chicks. 

On the morning of the twenty-second day 
the hatch is taken off. The chicks are taken 
from the trays and placed on the sorting 
table. Here, before it is packed, every chick 
is individually handled. Any chicks ‘not 
coming up to Rosemont’s high standard are 
discarded. As fast as they are sorted they 
are placed in the shipping boxes. These 
boxes, after being labelled and stamped, are 
taken to the station on fast-moving trucks, 





The Casein Industry 


By R. Parker Doavns, 
Phoenix (N. Y.) High School. 


NE of the world’s most interesting and 

unusual industries is the manufacture 
of casein, used in the manufacture of but- 
tons, pool balls, and other articles. 

There are very few casein plants in the 
world, and one of them is located near Pen- 
nellville, New York, in the heart of the 
state’s dairying section. This is a small plant 
employing only about twenty men. Let us 
view the process from the barns to the 
refinery. 

The milk is produced by tuberculin-tested 
herds and brought by truck to the plant, 
where it is received into a very large modern 
weighing room. The milk is drawn through 
pipes to a large steam separator. The amount 
of milk handled ranges from 25,000 to 
125,000 pounds a day. After being separated, 
the skimmed milk is put into a large heating 
and agitating tank where it is treated with 
rennet. When heated to a‘certain tempera- 
ture, the yellowish colored curd settles, 
leaving a watery whey. After the whey is 
drawn off, the curd is washed through sev- 
eral waters to remove fats, acids, and other 
impurities. It is pressed under great rollers, 
and a hard, moist, clay-like substance is 
the result. If left damp, this would quickly 
spoil, so it is run through a large hot-air 
dryer. After being dried, it goes into 
grinders and comes out a creamy powder. 

The whey left from the casein is boiled 
to a very thick, brownish mass. It is then 
shoveled into draining vats and later dried. 
When it is dry it is a substance resembling 
salt, although a great deal darker in color. 
This is refined and used in making food for 
babies and invalids, and also sugar pills. 

The powdered casein goes through a secret 
refining process at Bainbridge, New York. 
It is colored any number of colors or made 
into imitation ivory. It is sold in sheets 
a yard square and +6 of an inch thick to 
novelty companies. It is there made into 


buttons of all kinds, pen holders, beads, cigar 
holders, combs, trays, lamp bases and shades, 
umbrella handles, and billiard balls. 





An avenue of royal palms. 


The Royal Palm 


By Jaime Bou, 
Bayamon (Porto Rico) High School 


oS SEFUL as well as ornamental is a 
phrase to which the tree family of 
palm has a strong claim.” 

The royal palm is a tree of the tropic 
regions. If we make a trip through our 
island (Porto Rico) we will see how the 
royal palm predominates among the trees of 
our forests. If we examine a Cuban coin, 
we will see a royal palm engraved on it. 
This is a proof of its claim to recognition, 
at least in the tropics. 

The trunk is very long and cylindrical, of 
a brownish color, and many rings can be 
seen on it, caused by the falling of the leaves. 
The large fronds of the palm, situated near 
the tip of the tree, droop gracefully. Below 
the leaves is a green stem, about four or five 
feet long and two or three feet wide, con- 
necting the trunk to the leaves. This is 
called “yagua.” 


The trunk is the leading part of the palm 
as regards its uses. As the wood is very 
hard it is used as boards for the floors and 
walls of country houses. It has another im- 
portant use as tubes to conduct water from 
rivers to plantations. As the inner part is of 
a very soft pith, it can be easily removed. 
Many people also use the trunks for beehives. 


The yaguas are used for roofing and also 
for walls, since water cannot pass through 
them. The washerwoman uses them, after 
they have been shaped into tubs, to take the 
clothes to the river to wash. People, when 
taking a child to be christened, make a curi- 
ous basket from the yagua in the form of a 
cradle, where the baby is placed to make his 
journey more comfortable. When a royal 
palm is to be cut, we see a number of boys 
waiting for the “palmillo.” This is the inner 
part of the yagua. It is very white and 
sweet, and is used for making salads. Fur- 
thermore, brushes aze made from the yagua 
by soaking the latter in water for some days 
until it becomes soft. Then it is pounded 
with a wooden masher until the fibers are 
separated. These are united into tufts used 
in paint brushes. The leaves are used for 
roofing, especially for g reat country store- 
houses. The young leaves are used to tie 
the tobacco plant. On Palm Sunday the 
leaves are much in evidence as decorations. 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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The Screen 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


Amy: I hardly knew him then. He'd just 
come from New York to lay out the drain- 
age work, and he was calm and wise. I 
asked him, and that was his advice. 

Tark: He was planning to get me out of 
the way. 


Amy:~“No, no, Tark. He said that any 
jealous man—madly jealous—was dangerous. 


Tark: Jealously is all that’s left of my 
love for you. It’s eaten away most of me. 
(tle points his finger toward her.) Why 
Mook a-here, haven’t I studied it all out for 
ffive years? There ain’t any love without 
jealously, Amy. It’s the proof of love. He 
edon’t love you enough. If he did, he’d be 
«razy jealous like I was. 


fAmy (Looking at the clock): No, 1 say 
that jealousy is wicked, crazy, mad, Tark. 
Cam’s love is too great for that. 

Tark: It ain’t great enough. That’s what 
I say. 

Amy: Love is truth between people. It 
isn’t disbelief and doubt. It’s faith and com- 
plete faith. No love comes until jealousy is 
gone. That’s the love he has for me. 

Tark: Might be in angels, but it ain’t in 
men. I reckon Cameron Haig wouldn't kill 
for jealousy, eh? 

Amy: He loves me too much for lack of 
faith—or jealousy. 

Tark (A look of doubt creeps over his 
face. He arises and paces up and down, 
his head thrust forward): I’ve always figured 
this way. If he loves you as much as I 
could have loved you, then he has a right 
to you, eh? I came to that decision long ago. 
The question is, does he love you enough to 
kill because of jealousy? That’s one side, 
and the other side—your side—is that he 
loves you too much to be suspicious and 
jealous at all. 

Amy: Yes, and you can’t make up your 
mind! 

Tark: I don’t regard myself as a human 
being. I regard myself as Fate and Justice. 
I’m a hand of Destiny. 

Amy: You think my husband should die 
just because his love is too great for jealousy? 

TarK (Stopping suddenly to listen): It 
isn’t too great; it’s not great enough. If he 
were a man, he'd kill—same as I will. 

Amy: Perhaps he would— 

Tarx: You said he wouldn't. 

Amy: I was only guessing. Perhaps if he 
wvere put to the test— 

Tarx (He thrusts out his chin, and raises 
Mis hand with the automatic held loosely in 
his fingers? He listens intently): His key 
iin the lock, eh? He’s come home. 

Amy: For God’s sake don’t do it, Tark. 
You're mot yourself. Listen to me! 

Tark: I am myself! You want a chance 
for him, eh? Well, I’ll give it. Quick now! 
Sit right there. Don’t you move. Keep 
facing this way. Don’t you say a word 
about me. If you do, I’ll shoot him down. 

Amy: What are you going to do? 

Tark (Pointing at the screen): ’'m going 
‘behind that screen. And if he asks who’s 
‘behind it, and if you don’t speak up and 
refuse te tell him, down he goes. You under- 
stand? Yow said test, eh? We'll give him 
a test! We'll see what he’s made of. 

(Brisk steps are heard outside. Tark 
silently crosses the rug and disappears behind 
the screen. Cameron Haig enters rubbing his 
hands.) 

Haic: Hello, Amy, dear. All alone? 

Amy (In sprightly tone): Yes, Cam. Why 
den’t you go and dress for dinner? 

Hatc: No kiss? What’s the rush? (He 
comes and puts his arms around her 
shoulders.) What's the matter, Amy? You're 


so white! You're trembling! 
Amy: I was rather put out that you didn’t 
come home sooner. I had to have tea alone. 
Haic: Lord, but you’re suddenly tempera- 
mental. The trouble was that the car froze 
up. (He sits down on the arm of the chair 
beside her and reaches toward the box of 
cigarettes on the little table. His hand stops 
half-way.) Hello! Tea? Alone did you 
say? 
Amy: 
HAIG: 
used ? 
Amy: 


Yes. 
Why the two cups, Amy? Both 
Because I— 

Haic: What? 

Amy: Why, I drank two cups. I poured 
poe second one—why, it was just stupidity, 

ear, 

Haic: You seem all tense. 

Amy: It’s because of you. 
for dinner now. 

Haic: Now? It isn’t time. (He glances 
again at the cups and then all about the 
room, ending by staring at the screen.) 

Amy: Is it cold out? 

Haic: Why, of course! 

Amy: What are you thinking about? 

Haic: Why, that cup of tea—that second 
cup. It’s extraordinarily suggestive of— 

Amy: What? 

Haic: Why, of two people. 

Amy (With clenched hands): Yes, isn’t it? 
(Haig glances at her hands and, jumping up, 
begins to whistle.) Don't. 

Haic: Don’t what? 

Amy: Don’t whistle! 

Haic (Loeking at her): Who's been here, 
Amy? 

Amy: Nobody. I expect you to believe me. 
I think—I wish you’d get me a glass of 
water. 

Haic: There’s some right in front of you. 
(She looks at it stupidly.) Something’s wrong. 
— is it? Who had the second cup of 
tea 

Amy: For the love of Heaven, don’t doubt 
me, Cam—don’t doubt me. You’re not going 
to doubt me? Are you? 

Haic: No, Amy. 

Amy: Because love is faith, isn’t it? 

Hac: Yes. 

Amy: And even if someone had been here, 
you’d know it was all right? 

Hairs: You mean if you said, “So and so 
has been here,” and you told me who? Why, 
of course. 

Amy: But if I didn’t tell you who, Cam? 
Suppose it was a test of your faith—your 
love? Suppose I said, “Someone has been 
here, but don’t ask me to tell you any more; 
trust in me?” What then? 

Haic: You know I love you. 

Amy: Enough to ask no questions? 

Haic: But why shouldn’t I ask? Don’t 
you see how unfair it is to engage in such 
nonsense? I know someone has been here. 
Why shouldn’t I know who it was? 

Amy: Trust me, Cam. Say you do! 

Haig (He looks at her and smiles; his 
woice is gentle): Yes, I love you enough, 
Amy. Tell me or not. I leave it to you. 

Amy: Shall I tell you? 

Hac: No. (Amy turns her head slowly 
and looks at the screen. From beltind it 
comes the almost indistinguishable sound of 
a muffled cough.) What are you looking at? 

Amy: Nothing. 

Hac: It was your imagination, Amy. (He 
stands up and stretches his arms as one 
rising in the morning and yawning.) 

Amy: My imagination? 

Haic: Yes, that the screen moved. It did not 
move though one might have imagined so. 
(She laughs hysterically. Haig looks at her 
with narrowed eyes.) We're both a bit 
nervous. 

Amy: No, no, Cam, I’m not nervous. 


Go and dress 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Haic: I think so. You ought to have a 
taste of brandy, Amy. 

Amy: You know we have no brandy. 

Haic: I’ve my own secrets. I’ve a little 
stowed away here in the desk. (He turns 
his back to the screen and leisurely walks 
toward the desk. After pulling out the 
drawer, he fumbles among odds and ends.) 
It’s gone! ; 

Amy: What? The brandy? If you had 
it, no one could have taken it. 

Haic: He did! 

Amy: Who? (She darts a look toward the 
screen. Haig brings a revolver from the 
drawer. Amy, glancing around, sees him 
and sinks back into her chair and covers her 
eyes with her hands. Haig raises the point 
of the revolver above his ear and brings the 
muzzle down slowly. He shoots at the screen 
ahich remains there, quite inexpressive. Haig 
stands erect, brushing his forehead with the 
back of his left hand. Amy stares at the 
screen with unblinking eyes. Haig goes to 
the screen and clutching the top of the frame 
throws the screen aside. Behind it there is 
nothing. He stands, staring stupidly down 
at the floor.) 

Haic (With trembling voice): God forgive 
me. Amy! Amy! (He runs to her and 
falls upon his knees.) Amy, do you love me? 
Tell me you still love me! ‘Tell me you 
don’t blame me! Speak to me! I was mad 
with jealousy, dear. 

Amy (As she throws her arms about his 
neck): Don’t ask me to talk now, dear. I 
never knew you loved me like that! 


CURTAIN. 








Unusual Industries 
(Concluded from Page 27) 


Batik 


By Frederick Watt, 
Oak Park (Ill.) High School. 


HE great island of Java in the East 
India is the home of the batik industry. 
Batik is made entirely by hand, as it has 
been for hundreds of years. The weaving of 
large square or oblong scarfs of cotton, is the 
first step in this process. These scarfs are 
then given to Malay girls, who draw designs 
on them with wax. Their implement is a 
hollow needle with a handle, connected by a 
tube to a skin sack of liquid wax which they 
hold in the pit of their arm and squeeze 
gradually as they need more wax. Very re- 
markably, they draw these designs free hand 
on the scarf without any tracings to follow. 
They cover with the wax all places except 
those which are to be dyed blue, for ex- 
ample. The sarongs or scarfs are then soaked 
in a vat of hot blue dye. The parts not 
covered by wax are thus colored. The scarfs 
are hung in the sun and dried and the wax 
is then scraped off. The already dyed parts 
and any others reserved for a third color, are 
then covered with wax and the dying is re- 
peated in brown, for example. Blue and 
brown are the two commonest colors. Usually 
there is not a third color and white parts 
are left as a background and border. 

The large oblong sarongs, as they are 
called, are the only garment of the Javanese 
women. They wrap these sarongs about 
them the long way, just under their arms. 
As they are small people the width of the 
sarong reaches to their knees or below, making 
an adequate dress for the climate. 

The smaller square scarfs are used a 
head-dresses by the men. They never tie 
them themselves, but, as part of their religion, 
they go to a native priest once a week, who 
with considerable ceremony, rearranges 
reties it for them. They never remove 


head-dress, night or day, between ceremonies. 
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Shifting Scenes 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


“talks” became sermons, and yet they 
seemed to satisfy just as the stories 
and music had satisfied. Simple peo- 
ple are more impressed by religion 
than any other class. I believe, too, 
that his preaching was beneficial, for 
he gave people greater faith in God 
and proved his theories by real life. 
We began to preach and sing on the 
streets, but we never asked for money 
but once, and that was when I was 
very ill and needed a doctor. Dad says 
he regretted that very soon. 


Another episode opened to me a door 
into a castle in which I am still wan- 
dering—school life. Again my love for 
admiration and a desire to make every 
one proud of me possessed me, mak- 
ing the beginning of my school life 
rather brilliant. I learned fast, 
skipped four grades, and was soon on 
a normal standing, although I had 
started in late. All this pleased my 
parents greatly; thus they became am- 
bitious for my future. Yet dad seemed 
to be jealous of my new attachments 
and took me away from school. 


So until my eighth year I had 
never attended more than five or six 
months a year. When I did go to 
school, I attended every day, working 
fiercely—although never neglecting my 
health. I did not study nearly as much 
as many others, but my mind was 
clearer to learn. I had been from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; so I knew much 
about geography. 


About the sixth grade, though, I 
sensed a change. I think a pair of 
shoes was the cause of the change. We 
had to line up before we marched into 
classes. This became trying, for my 
toes became visible and there were two 
well dressed girls in an opposite line 
who invariably looked at my feet. 
Then I think it was that I tasted the 
bitterest dregs of life. I was miserable, 
indignant, but always determined to 
continue. After this I watched for 
other such glances and found them. I 
was embarrassed when girls asked me 
what my father did or where we lived. 
I can remember their deprecating 
smiles, which tortured me so I plunged 
into sports with a fierceness combined 
with physical strength which drew ad- 
miration, I became more daring (as I 
had been when smaller) and somehow 
I forgot a little bit; but the impression 
remained. I had many friends, but I 
never visited them or invited them to 
my house. 


I will not dwell after the sixth 
grade, for life became easier then. 


Gradually things had changed—but 
now I still feel a difference and I feel 
there has come a lull in my local fame; 
probably it is the lull before a great 
success or it may lead to disappoint- 
ment yet—I would not change my ex- 
periences for a pedigree without life 
thrown in. Those shifting scenes of my 
travelling, hardships and pleasures of 
my school life—that human drama 
from the lowliest Mexican, negro, 
farmer, to the highest officials—those 
real experiences on this great stage of 
Life are dear to me—they are a part of 
me and will live over and over to teach 
me new lessons, new life. 





Katherine Lee Bates 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


and poetry. One of her most delight- 
ful and intimate stories is “Sigurd, 
Our Golden Collie,” the story of the 
beautiful and intelligent collie owned 
by Miss Bates and loved by everyone. 


Besides the volume of verse for chil- 
dren—“Fairy Gold,’ Miss Bates has 
written three volumes of poems— 
“America the Beautiful,” “The Re- 
turn,” a collection of war poems, and 
“Yellow Clover.” The last is the most 
beautiful of all because it is a unique 
record of friendship. In her poems she 
writes about college, children, patriot- 
ism, the wrongs and sorrows of human- 
ity, and friendship. She has kept to 
the old forms in her poetry in almost 
every case. 


I asked Miss Bates among other 
questions how she happened to write 
“America the Beautiful.” She smiled 
and answered that she wrote it in 1893 
at Colorado Springs “under the pur- 
ple range of the Rockies.” After a stay 
of about three weeks the party made a 
trip to Pike’s Peak. This is the story 
in her own words: 


“Prairie wagons, their tail-boards emblaz- 
oned with the traditional slogan ‘Pike’s Peak 
or Bust,’ were pulled by horses up to the 
half-way house, where the horses were re- 
lieved by mules. We were hoping for half 
an hour on the summit but two of our party be- 
came so faint in the rarefied air that we were 
bundled into the wagon again and started on 
our downward plunge so speedily that our 
sojourn on the peak remains in memory hard- 
ly more than one ecstatic gaze. It was then 
and there, as I was looking out over the sea- 
like expanse of fertile country spreading 
away so far under those ample skies, that the 
opening lines of the hymn floated into my 
mind: 

“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountains majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 

From sea to shining sea!” 


Seumas on Duoul 
(Concluded from Page 65) 


from this country of famine, to some country 
of plenty. Shall we go north?” 

“There is nothing but famine and salt sea 
to the north.” 

“Shall we go south?” 

“There is nothing but famine and salt sea 
to the south.” 

“Shall we go west?” 

“We shall not. There is nothing but fam- 
ine and salt sea to the west.” , 

“Then it is east we go,” called Seumas, 
jumping down off his rock, and starting off 
at a pace toward the east and the Irish Sea. 
Quickly they ran panting and tearing over 
things and under them, all behind Calahan, 
each getting hungrier at every bound. About 
the time the sun did grey the sky before 
them, the blue calm of the Irish Sea ap- 
peared before them. But what is the sea 
to one of the devil’s people? In the blink 
of an eye, they were so many trout, swim- 
ming away into the sea, unable to steer 
themselves, because we all know that a were- 
wolf in the form of an animal has no tail. 
So the current steered them. And it steered 
them out to sea. Out they swam, nudging 
each other and bumping, until Seumas did 
bump his nose on the muddy shores of the 
Isle of Man. The fish were about fam- 
ished. Two had died, and the third had 
got so far behind he lost his way, but the 
rest were there. 

There on the island were rats, rats of all 
sizes and colors. Said Seumas, “Rats are 
not good to eat. Let us go farther.” 

But someone else spoke, saying, “They are 
good for cats to eat.” And so in another 
wink they all became cats, and ate to their 
stomachs’ content. 

Now, I don’t know whether the devil in 
these cats was drowned, or whether he 
starved to death, but I do know that Seumas 
and his like are the Manx cats, without a 
tail among them, and there’s not a trace of 
the Old Bad One in them. 
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Afternoon Tea 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


china teapot, carefully washed and wiped, 
and a thin silver teaspoon, scoured and pol- 
ished to a high degree of brilliance. And if 
he had looked in the drawer from time to 
time, he would have seen various things 
added to the original two articles. After an 
afternoon at Carrie’s, taking care of the chil- 
dren, there appeared in the drawer two 
candlesticks with part of their bases broken 
off, a queer vase, and a green velvet table- 
runner that carried an odor of mothballs. A 
day at Nettie’s gained a half-strong of crystal 
beads and a pale green satin sash, found in 
the attic and stealthily concealed in her coat 
pocket. 


After a day of house-cleaning in her own 
attic she put a bulky package in the drawer. 
The same evening she cleaned Gena’s white 
satin wedding shoes that had been packed 
away in her trunk. 


One day Mr. and Mrs. Eckstrom labori- 
ously drove to the county seat in an old 
buggy, drawn by a snail-like brown mare. 
When they reached the “city” she tremulously 
asked her husband for “a little money.” After 
several minutes of fumbling in his various 
pockets, he condescendingly gave her three 
silver dollars. She spent (to her own sur- 
prise) the whole amount, most of it in the 
ten-cent store. 


When they arrived home she smuggled 
her purchases into the parlor Once there, 
she put them in the drawer and whispered 
nervously: “’Tis a wonder I didn’t break 
some of them dishes. Those rolls of crepe- 
paper—they’re so long ’tis a wonder he 
didn’t notice ’em.” 

The day after her shopping tour Mrs. Eck- 
strom was very busy. In fact, during the 
afternoons when Mr. Eckstrom was at Mar- 
tin’s helping him clean grain, the house re- 
sounded with strange sounds, and seemed 
permeated with an air of secret preparation. 
There were the sounds of hammering and 
sawing in the basement, the odor of glue and 
dye, the crackling of paper in the parlor, and 
the lower drawer of the chest was opened 
and shut many times. Interspersed with 
these was the whir of the sewing-machine, 
or the sound of the ripping and tearing of 
cloth. 

Finally one morning when Mr. Eckstrom 
had gone to town with a neighbor, to be 
gone all day, the parlor was thoroughly 
scrubbed and cleaned by the efficient hands 
of Mrs. Eckstrom, well-used to hard work. 
After this was accomplished she made trips 
from the basement to the parlor, from the 
parlor to the attic, and down again. Finally, 
about three o’clock, she took some matches 
and a little kettle of hot water from the 
kitchen, disappeared into the parlor for a 
few moments, and reappeared only to disap- 
pear into the bedroom. 

A few moments later she opened the door 
of her bedroom, cautiously peered up and 
down the hall, and then walked -slowly 
toward the parlor. 

The picture of her maternal grandmother, 
who had lived and died in a little house on 
the prairies of Dakota, perceptibly moved as 
she walked by. But Mrs. Eckstrom did not 
observe that, she was intent on thinking how 
much she felt like the heroine of a short story 
she had read in a magazine the day before. 
She had dressed, today, as much like that 
person in the story as she could. Her flow- 
ing gray voile dress was loosely caught at 
the waist by a dark purple sash, the ends of 
which almost touched the floor. Around her 
neck were crystal beads strung far apart on 


a purple cord. Transparent pendants hung 
from her ears, she wore several rings on her 
fingers and a wide gold bracelet on her small 
wrist. Her dark hair was elaborately curled, 
and a glittering comb was placed in the back 
of it. She walked very stately and noise- 
lessly in her satin slippers with silk hose to 
match. Her unnaturally white face was 
faintly flushed in the cheeks. 


When she reached the parlor door she 
slowly pulled it open, stepped to the 
threshold, and surveyed, for a moment, the 
scene before. It looked even more beautiful 
than she had expected it to. 


On the floor was the Brussels carpet that 
she had had for ten years. It was brushed 
and scrubbed so that its colors shone brightly. 
The shades at the windows were half-drawn, 
the windows themselves were hung with 
black velvet drapes, looped back over freshly- 
laundered white curtains. Against one wall 
the tall chest-of-drawers was placed. Its top 
was spread with a black velvet runner. Tall 
yellow candles in plain glass candlesticks, 
placed at each end of the chest, gleamed 
softly in the shadows. A peculiarly shaped 
vase, placed between them, reflected their 
flickering light. 


At one end of the room was a fireplace. 
It was constructed of brown crepe-paper, 
marked into squares with white chalk, 
stretched tightly over a wooden frame. In 
its grate (a cake-pan and part of a hard- 
coal stove door) the steady rays of a gasoline 
lantern gleamed through strips of orange and 
scarlet paper, trailed haphazardly over a 
frame of twisted wire. Before the fireplace 
was a huge, stiff black-leather chair, with 
two flowered pillows in it. By the chair was 
a small table, spread with a white cloth em- 
broidered in colors. A white and tilue tea 
service and a plate of macaroons were placed 
on the cloth. A thin spiral of steam curled 
from the spout of the teapot. 

“It looks quite pretty,” exclaimed delighted 
Mrs. Eckstrom as she walked slowly toward 
the chair, and settled herself comfortably in 
its depths. “The only thing,” she sighed, 
‘is that I couldn’t have a little kettle of water 
singing over the fire. The lamp doesn’t give 
that much heat.” (Under the gracious in- 
fluence of the moment she retained her g’s.) 

She reached languidly for the teapot and 
began to pour the tea into the thin cup. Her 
movements were slow and graceful; she 
seemed, even to herself, to be “a different 
person. 

B-r-r, b-r-r, b-r-r-r-r. She started as the 
*phone in the dining-room jangled, rudely in- 
terrupting her sense of ease and restfulness. 

“Two short and a long—our ring. Now 
who can it be?” 


She rose hastily from her chair and went 
to the ’phone. 

“Hello,” she said sharply. 

“Hello. Is that you Ma?” Olaf’s voice 
came to her over the wire. 

“Yes, it’s me.” 

“Say, Frankie has got the whooping-cough 
and Vera don’t know what to do. Will you 
come over if I come and get you?” 

“Why yes, Olaf, I can.” 

“Well, I’ll be along in about half an hour.” 

She turned from the ’phone, feeling like 
the person she had always been. “Won’t they 
ever let me have a little joy?” she despair- 
ingly questioned the empty room. 

But old habits reasserted themselves, and 
she began to untie her sash with trembling 
fingers. 

“Now, how,” she said, “will I ever have 
time t’ get this mess out of the way before 
he gits here?” 
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Young Love 
(Continued from Page 6) 


gallant father who, in his own words, had 
been a “devil with the ladies, God bless 
’em,” nor to her sister, Elise, who had been 
elected the most popular girl in her class at 
the same High School. 


Later that day she met Jimmie in the hall. 


“Hello!” he exclaimed. A friendly pity 
for her, and a jealous desire to wound 
Madge, who was going about with the Ellis 
fellow, decided him to walk on with her, 
Transported by his nearness, she still kept 
the elation from her voice and talked quietly. 
Glances . . . to her, envious and admiring; 
to him, amused and questioning—they at- 
tracted from all. 

That fierce protective instinct, that boyish 
defiance of even himself, that he always ex- 
perienced when he was with her, came to 
him now overwhelmingly. They had paused 
before her class-room door, and, half-jckingly, 
half to give her the chance to say she had 
at least been asked to go, never thinking she 
would accept, he remarked carelessly, “Dated 
up for the prom? No? Want to go with 
me?” 

“Oh ... the prom! 
thanks. Oh, I’d love to!” 

For a moment despair pierced him . . . he 
had so wanted to take Madge. But here 
was this funny, fat little kid looking up at 
him with eager eyes. Play up, Captain . 
touchdown .. . 

“Fine!” he heard himself saying with as- 
sumed heartiness. “Glad you can go. I 
thought you might have been going with an- 
other fellow.” 

“He’s pretending,” thought Lillian grate- 
fully. “He knows I... J wouldn’t have had 
another offer. He just wants me to believe 
he thinks I’m popular. How dear of him!” 

“The prom is less than a week now,” 
Jimmie said, miserably averting his eyes, 
hating himself for a hypocrite, but deter- 
mined to go through with it. “Give me your 
address, will you please? Shall I call for 
you about seven-thirty? Thanks, awf'lly. 
See you later.” 

Fat, shy, and clumsy though she was, she 
was going to the most important dance of 
the year with this tall, handsome fellow, this 
President of the Senior Class, this Idol of 
the Gridiron. 

There had been surprised, incredulous 
questionings at home when she had told them, 
but, too, there had been pride and praise 
that had made her feel for the first time that 
she was intimately one with her handsome, 
gallant, much-admired family. An invitation 
to a prom from a football captain was some- 
thing that not even Elise had achieved, and 
now this younger daughter, undeniably fat 
and shy and unpopular, had brought it down 
in triumph. Her father beamed approvingly 
upon her, and chucked her under the chin, 
as was his way with his favorite, Elise. Her 
mother and sister were pathetically eager 


With you! Yes, 


with their offers to make her dress and lend ' 


her things to wear. Elise offered her the 
cherished bead-bag and real lace handker- 
chief. Her mother worked tirelessly on the 
sleeveless black taffeta dress. 

One day, as they sat sewing and talking, 
Elise said, “It certainly seems odd to me..- 
Lil’s invitation, I mean. Doesn’t it seem 80 
to you, mama? ’Specially when even I didn’t 
go with a football captain. She’s so fat, and 
shy, and stupid . . . oh, not book-stupid! 
But in society . . . she’s just not!” 

“Elise!” her mother, her dear, fickle mother, 
reproved. “How you do talk! I’ve always 
known that the dear girl was going to be 
somebody socially. Go and set the table; 
will you dear?” 
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“You see, I walked with her a few times, 
partly to spite Madge, and partly just be- 
cause she’s so... so fat and funny... 
rather pretty, though; and they say she’s 
awf'lly clever. She never walked with a fel- 
low, or did anything like that. 

“Well, Madge was running around with 
this Ellis guy, and I figured that the only 
way to get her back again was to take her 
to the prom, with all the fixings. Flowers, 
cab, rush her, cut in, tell her that... that 
_.. well, of course, old fellow, if we weren’t 
the best of friends, I wouldn’t tell you this, 
but... well, I hope to be engaged to her 
this summer. I’m graduating, I’m twenty, 
and Dad’s going to give me a place in the 
office. And, of course, Madge is the only 
girl in the world for me. I’m pretty sure 
she cares, too, but she wants a little coaxing. 

“Well, I had all my plans made, see? 
Then I met this Lillian, and walked down 
the hall with her. And one day, just for a 
joke, never thinking she’d accept, I invited 
her to the prom. But I got caught... she 
said she’d go . . . and so I’ve got to play 


the game. And... and probably I’ll lose 
Madge” 
“Yeah. Gee, that’s tough luck, Jim! I’d 


take her off your hands, but...” The 
voice faded away as the two boys left the 
assembly hall, where a group had been wait- 
ing for the bell to ring. 

Lillian, flushed, and with suspiciously 
shiny eyes, rose from a seat near those the 
boys had just left. 

“lm fat... and funny. He invited me 
to the prom just for a joke... Oh how could 
he!” she whispered. She wanted terribly to 
go, it was her right, he had invited her. Why 
should she give up her place to Madge? Ah, 
but it was not for Madge that she was giving 
it up, it was for Jimmie... tall, handsome 
Jimmie . . . Jimmie who “played the game” 
... Jimmie for whom Madge was the “only 
girl.” 

In an instant she had renounced the prom 
with its lights, and music, and the dances 
with him, and had hurried to find Madge. 
She was in the Club Room, sobbing. Lillian 
paused a moment in amazement. Madge the 
lovely, the much-sought-after, the self-con- 
tained, the cold-hearted . . . Madge sobbing! 
She went over to her and touched that 
shining hair. She sprang up, and recogniz- 
ing her, faced her with eyes that blazed 
through their tears. “You’re the jane who’s 
going to the prom with Jim, aren’t you? I 
spose you’ve come to gloat over me!” 

“No,” she smiled, curiously self-possessed. 
“No, I have not come to gloat. You see, I’m 
not going ... with Jimmie... to the prom.” 

“You aren’t? Why?” 

“Because” .. . then Lillian did the bravest 
deed of all her life; she stripped herself of 
pride, and repeated almost all of the con- 
versation she had overheard. 

Although not in the least comprehending 
why Lillian should tell her all this, Madge 
understood that it was “just for a joke” that 
Jim had asked this girl to go, understood 
that really he wanted her, and if she cared, 
she must go with him. 

“Stay here. And wipe your eyes,” advised 
Lillian, concluding. 

She found Jimmie in the library, and at 
her whispered request, he joined her un- 
graciously. 

“Jim . . . Jimmie, I’m sorry. I can’t go 
to the prom with you. I’ve no dress... 
nothing to wear .. . I should have thought.” 
Pretending. It hurt her to have to say it. She 
wanted to tell him about the new silk dress 
at home. 

In spite of himself, his face brightened. 
“Gee... say ,that’s too bad. I’m awful sorry. 
you go home.” 


Sure nothing can be done about it?” 

“No... no, it’s all right.” 

Then as he turned away, she cried, “Madge 
is up in the Club Room.” 

He looked at her intently, and somehow 
understood. “Say ... why say... that’s 
bully of you. Good-bye, kiddo,” and he 
held out his hand. 

* * # 

“No, mother, he isn’t coming for me; he 
has to work late. I’m to go to the school 
and meet him there. Of course, he’ll bring 
me home. Oh, there’s the doorbell . .. I’ll 
go.” Lillian jumped down from the stool 
where she had been balancing precariously 
while her mother gave her dress the last 
fond touches. 

“Roses . . . from Jimmie,” she cried a 
moment later, as she opened the long, exciting 
box. She blushed over the card, but not be- 
cause of the message writien there, as her 
mother, watching her proudly, believed. Her 
blush was for the intricate plan she had made 
to escape the unendurable scorn and laughter 
at home, that must have cut her like thin 
knives, had it been known that her prom 
invitation was “only a joke.” With her own 
five hard-saved dollars, she had sent herself 
these roses, she was going to spend the long, 
weary evening at a movie, and she was to 
take a taxi home. 

Almost she was caught in the meshes of 
her plan. As soon as their mother left the 
room, Elise hurried over to her. “Say, since 
when has a fellow stopped coming for his 
girl before the prom?” 

“Well... you see...” Lillian hated 
herself for faltering. Was her carefully con- 
structed scheme but a house of cards? Was 
it about to topple over, leaving her defense- 
less and uncovered to their scorn? 

“IT bet I know ... you’re ashamed of this 
house . . . ramshackle old place. J know... 
I always hated to have the boys call here 
for me. Never mind, J can understand and 
sympathize. You sure are a slick one, though, 
to have managed it so that he didn’t.” Un- 
consciously Elise saved the day. 

“Lovely roses he sent you. He must be a 
regular guy,” she trilled, caressing the wealth 
of dark red flowers. 

“He is... oh, he is!” Lillian declared 
hastily. Almost she thought for one sweet 
second that Jimmie had indeed sent the gift. 

At last she was ready ... the darling dress, 
the new satin pumps, the beaded-bag, the real 
lace handkerchief, and a dark red rose on her 
shoulder. Quite attractive she looked .. . 
you must remember she was rather pretty 
. ». and very generous was the praise from 
the family. 

“They will always love and respect me a 
little bit, now. They can be proud of me. 
They won’t ever have to say again, ‘Oh, 
Lillian hasn’t any beaux!’” she realized, as 
she set out for the school. She changed her 
course, however, when she was out of sight 
of the front room windows, and walked 
slowly to the movies. 


Through two long performances she stared 
at a screen she could not see for the slow 
tears. Dark and cool, the place was like a 
temple. Like two hands the music held and 
shook and caressed and crushed her heart. 


At eleven o’clock the “Good-night” flashed 
on the screen, and she sauntered out with the 
crowds. A half-hour was idled away over 
a soda, and finally she hailed a taxi. A short 
ride, and they stopped in front of her home. 

A light upstairs ... they were waiting for 
her. “Wait a minute,” she whispered to the 
driver as she paid him. “Listen. Answer 
me when I speak, will you? Anything you’d 
say to a girl you had just brought home from 
a dance. I know it sounds silly, but I 
haven’t time to explain.” 
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Quite loudly she said, “Good-night, Jim- 
mie. It’s been a wonderful evening. Thank 
you ever so much.” 

“Good-night. I... er... don’t mention 
it. Say, how soon can I come again? Is 
it too late to come in now?” 

Lillian laughed softly, triumphantly. The 
driver was playing his part. 

“Oh no! I think it’s too late. 
loved being with you.” 

A shrill whistled tune, the slam of a door, 
the whir of departing wheels. 

Lillian suddenly found herself very tired, 
but forced herself to run upstairs lightly. 

“Have a nice time, dear? Come and tell 
us all about it,” from the lighted room. 

She went in. “Oh, I had a wonderful 
time,” she laughed. “Yes, every dance, 
mother. Oh, Jimmie was splendid . . . so 
handsome and polite. - He’s a fine dancer too. 
The dance-program? Why ... why I lost it! 

“Well, I don’t know what else to say... 
the light . . . the music . . . flowers... it 
was awf’lly pretty. There was fruit punch, 
and wafers, and an entertainment .. . oh 
everything,” she ended breathlessly. Lucky, 
now, that she had often listened to Elise’s 
tales of proms. 

“Brought you in a car, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, a taxi. Nice of him, wasn’t it? 
Well, guess I’ll go to bed. Good-night,” and 
she hurried away, unable to pretend a 
moment longer. 

- Slowly she undressed by the light of the 
moon ... the moon meant only for dancing, 
for youth, for love . . . the moon which was 
lighting Jimmie and Madge homeward. 


Cynthia in Study Hall 


Your face is like a picture by Watteau, 

As delicate as pale blue satin and old lace; 

You seem a dream of dancers long ago, 

And minuets in slow and stately grace. 

I see a room of arras, dim and long, 

Where rapiers flash to win a lady’s hand; 

I hear far galleries still calling back a song 

Known years away, and in another land. 

Your hair is soft and pale like old brocades, 

With glint of cool dim silver laid on gold; 

You carry with you memories of blades, 

And plumes and velvets, fold on heavy fold. 

I’ve watched you on a hockey field at dusk 

And seen you study Latin in a hall; 

A lady bearing lilacs sweet as musk— 

Can I be dreaming? Are you here, at all? 

Lois Carver, 

Oak Park (Ill.) High School. 
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Prizes and Honorable Mentions 





The Sponsor 


The prizes for the Scholastic Awards, 
totalling $1500, are made possible through 
the generosity of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. 











George Bellows Art Award 
Listed on Page 2. 


Witter Bynner Poetry Auard 
Listed on Page 16. 


Short Story 
First Prize: Loraine Heljeson, Mitchell (S. Dak.) 
H. S. “Afternoon Tea.” 
Second Prize: Murray Foy, Oak Park (Ill.) H.S., 
“Seumas On Duoul.” 
Third Prise: Mildred Freeman, Santa Barbara 
(Cal.) H.S., “The Tea-Pot Escapade.” 
sonore "Mention: Dorothy Agard, Lindblom 
H.S., Chicago, IIl., “NTS Leases Samson De 
Brier, Atlantic Cit: (N-J) H.S., “Drama in a 
Livery Stable;” Ruby geleston, South H.S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., ‘an Lillian Feldman At- 
lantic City (N.J.) Pethe Moulder;” Seth Jehiel 
Felt, Polytechnic Tis, ng Beach, *Mes- 
sengers of Dawn;” Mar Groscup, else H.S., 
Augara, Ind., ‘“‘When One is Young;” Ethel Mac 
Gaff ey Wau un (Wis.) H.S., “The Old Veteran,” 
“Blind. ‘Alice ‘Moldenhauer, Albany (N ye 
fn — I for Girls, “Nicholas Entertains.” 


Familiar Essay 
First Prize: Mary Johnson, geoshengidige H.S., 
San Antonio, Tex., “Shifting Scen 
Second Prize: Dorothymae diclen, Polytechnic 
H.S., Long Beach, Cal., “Afloat on a_ Desert. 
Third Prise: Gwendolyn Norton, Central H.S., 
Washington, D. C., “On Wearing a Wig. 
Honorable Mention: Wanda G. utshall” "HLS. for 
Girls, Reading, Pa., ““The Spell of Vagabondia;” 
Sylvia Edwards, Evanston Township H.S., Evans- 
ton, Ill, “A Cricket on the Hearth;” Mildred 
Freeman, Santa Barbara (Cal.) H.S., “‘Amahs and 
Babies;” Charles Hopkins, Oak Park (ill.) H.S., 
“Pseeking a Pseudonym;” Jerome Rich, Fordham 
Evening H.S., New York City, “Discourse on 
Aesthetic, Utilitarian and Other Values of Noses;” 
Austin Woods, Highland Park (Mich.) H.S., “On 
the Air;” Frank Sample, Jr., Englewood (N.J.) 
H.S., “Two Weeks aboard a Fisherman.” 


Dramatization 

Prizes divided between: Charles Brown, Pawhuska 
(Okla.) H.S., “The Screen;’” Danny Glassman, 
Morgantown W.Va.) H.S., “The Three or 
gers; Alexander Katzman, Clearfield a) = 
“Be Yourself;” S Ivia, McConnell, William 4 
H.S., Harrisburg, 1 _ = “Green Gardens; Sara Mos- 
kovitz, foots Ce H.S., ““Mateo Falcone.” 
Honorable Mention Ruth Aanes and Hilda An- 
derson, Bisbee (N.Nak.) H.S., “The Chinese Coat;” 
Gilbert Kahn, Leonia (N ny H.S., “The Sire de 
Maletroit’s Door;” Frank R. Liberty, Olyphant 
Pa.) H.S., “The Third Man;” Charles Marshall, 

ott HS., T Toledo, Ohio, “The Monkey’s Paw;” 
Mary McComack, Carlsbad (N.M.) H.S “Mendel 
Marantz—Housewife;’ Robert Bert BY bn al 
Carlsbad (N.M.) H.S., “The Gift of the 


The Enemy” Essay Contest 
First Prize: Ethel MacGaffey, Waupun (Wis.) 


Second | Prise: Helen Zeitelhack, Westfield (N.J.) 

i “2 Prise: Thelma Warrick, Logan County H.S., 
eetz, 

Menevelle Mention: Jean Dix, William Penn H.S., 


Harrisburg, Pa.; Elinor Cook, Little Rock (Ark.) 
H.S.; Viola ierria, Holy Rosary School, Lamotte, 
Iowa; M. Johnson Redia 


lands ) H.S.; Helen 
N.J. ) Helen Shafer, 


McLaughlin, °Plainfel . 
3 Stacy Se Shaw, Jeffer- 


Kingwood (W.Va.) H 
son H.S., Lafayette, Ind. 


Frontispiece 
First Prize: Harry V. Greene, William Penn H.S., 





Harrisburg, Pa. 

second Prize: Dorothy Coyner, Oak Park (Iil.) 
eenereie Mention: Josephine Burrill, Jefferson 
City o.) H.S.; Charles Camp, Morgantown Ze 
Va.) rs? Gladys we William as a Ss. 
risburg, Pa.; ; ays len Stover, wr Pies JH. ey ; 
Burline Wa — Morgantown 

Georgia Wallac illiam Penn H. S Harrisbare 


Pa.; Doris Yingling, Moundsville (Ww. Va.) H 


Literary Article 
Anthony Henrici, Sewickley (Pa.) 


Second Prize: Gertrude Benson, Braintree (Mass.) 


Honorable Mention: Sherman Conrad, Scott H.S. 
Toledo, Ohio; Sarah Miller, Arsenal Technical 


First Prize: 
H.S 


Schools, Indiana - A Ind.; Russell Petes, Arsenal 

Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; Sara 7 
William Penn H.S. Harrisburg, Pa.: 

} hay Bisbee (N. Dak.) H.S.; Helen Smith “St. 

Raphael H.S. Seangteld, Ohio; Helen Weld, 

Englewood (NJ 


Travel_Article 
First Prize: Charles Mitchell, Oak Park 1.) B H.S. 
Second Prizes Benjamin Gelfand, Farrell Pa H.S. 
tee tS Mention: Raymond Badu wo 
N.J.) H.S.; Clinton Betz, Benton (Wash.) H.S.; 
Joe Blyn, Boy’s Technical H.S., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
elen Bowie, Macauntows 4 Va.) H.S.; Archer 
Dunkum, Little Rock are H.S.; Louise’ Griffith, 
Braintree (Mass.) orence Harriman, Al- 
bany Academy for Gis Albany, N.Y.; Alice Hel- 
wig, Topeka (Kan.) H. 3.; Ida Horne, Leonia (N. 
) I.S.; Carl Langer, Washin on jr. H.S., St. 
aul, Minn.; Luttrell Maclin, Morgantown *(W. 
Va.) H.S.; Carmen Perez, Bayamon (P.R.) H.S.; 
Harry A. Smith, Atlantic City (N.J.) H.S. 


Historical Article 

The prizes for an historical article are withheld 
since, in the opinion of the judges, no outstanding 
articles were submitted. 
“nacre Mention: John S. Burlew, Sanbery 

Pa.) H.S.; Ruth Blurt, Bound Brook 

‘atherine po oy Lockport (N.Y.) S:; “Lucille 
Gase, St. Wendelin H. Fostoria, Ohio; Eliza- 
beth Margaret Hunt, Bellows Falls (Vt.) H.S.; 


Katherine D. Lemley, Morgantown tb H.S.; 


Elinor Longtin, Kankakee i) H.S.; Virginia 
MacLeod, obile (Ala.) A Rena Mather, 
Leonia (N. -) BP 5 Clarence Malone, Topeka 


Kan.) v7) olic H.S.; Samuel licholson, Atlantic 
= (N. ex “Margaret Roohan, —- 

ae (N.Y.) H.S.; Rona Schmidt, Walnut Hills 
S Cincinnati, Siie Eleanor nee Morgan- 

town (W.Va.) H.S.; Evelyn Stringfellow, Little 

Rock (Ark.) H.S.; Merrill Wood, Wiles Penn 
.S., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Current Events 
First Prize: Frank —— William Penn High 


School, Harrisbur 
Eiinwad Whiting, Leonia (N.J.) 


Second Prize: 

High School. 

Honorable Mention: Those published and Ruth 

bh’ Albany (N.Y.) Academy for Girls; Frank 
Vv. aro, Renton (Wash.) H.S.; Earl Bowman, 

} h, Greene, Ethel Huston, —_—* Meyerovitz, 

Alverta Prosser, Rose Stine, Viva Wagner, Wil- 

liam Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Industrial Article 
ioe Prize: Jean Williams, Central H.S., Omaha, 


Second Prize: Florence Rathert, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Honorable Mention: "Those published and Fergus 
Rauch, Emily Krall, Fergus County H.S., Lewis- 
town, Mont.; Walter oll, Marion Sherwood, 
Grand Haven Ss x H.S.; Louise Dorland, 
Mason City (Iowa) H Paul Ray Smith, Bristol 
(Tenn.) H.S.; Harold Siokes, Fort Dodge Oni} 
H.S.; Mary Doroth Jarman, Waukesha (Wis 
H.S.; Pete Bisiack, Renton (Wash.) H.S.; George 
Unser, Bernardsville -S.;_ Betty Osgood 
Beaman, nyenee (P.R. “HS. Violet Locker, 
Oconomowoc (Wis.) H.S.; Dorothy Showalter, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, ne: 
William Michel, Highland Falls Wa) HS. 
Raymond Lyons, Morgantown HS 
gar Benson, Curwensville ( Ps) : Sara 
Shreiner, John Beightol, William ®, H. 26, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


CLass RINGS AND PINS 
log Issued Sent FREE 

A... as eae —, any one or twolettersin 

center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 

nore, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7736 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 








Book Reviews 
See Page 22. 


Miscellaneous 
in Prize: Mary-Guay Chapman, Redlands (Cal,) 


Second + 
(Iowa) H 
Honorable , a Clifford Buck, Walnut Hills 
, Cincinnati, Ohio; Josephine Burrill, Junior 
We” Columbia, Mo.; on my Conner, At- 
lantic City H.S.; a | Dean, Arsenal 
Technical Sc ools, —o nd.; Girst Dun- 
kel, William Penn H.S., Harrisburg, Pa.; ; LaVerne 
Eagle, W. Carrollton H.S., Da ton Ohio; Ben- 
jamin mae mee Farrell Pa.) H. George ( Gleich- 
man, Wayl N.Y.) H.S.; F en Harris, Waite 
H.S., To 29 Ohio; David Lincoln Hatch, Leonia 
og ) H.S.; Jose Segui Juarabe, Arecibo - 
* Deane “W ather, Leonia (N.J.) 
et Ron Ouellette, Saratoga Springs (NY; 
H.S.; Joseph Painter, a Springs (N.Y.) 
.S.; Demetra iw es iapegee tate Nor- 


Donald C. Lindstrom, Fort Dodge 


mal School, Eaters, Ana Otilia memnioes, 
Bayamon ( P.R S.3 Giadys Sibbert, Fer, 
County H.S., esus Vic al, 


acmetna. Mont.; 
Bayamon (P.R.) H .S.; Harry Wood, 
nical Schools, Indianapolis Ind.; 
Robb, Westfield (Mass.) HLS. 
Honorable Mention Schools 

(for meritorious groups submitted) 
Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, N.Y.; Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; Atlantic 
Me (N .S.; Bayamon (P.R.) S.; Bisbee 
(N.D.) HS.; Central H.S., Omaha, Neb.; Engle. 
wood (N.J.) H.S.; Farrell (Pa.) H.S.;’ Fergus 
County .S., Lewistown, Mont.; Grand Haven 
= H.S.; Leonia (N.J.) S.; Little Rock 
(Ark.) H.S.;’ Morgantown (W. wae H.S.; Oak 
Park we River Forest Twp. » Oak Park, IIL; 
Polytechnic H.S., Long Beach, ’ Cal.; Redlands 
(Cal.) H.S.; Renton (Wash.) HLS.; ‘Santa _Bar- 
bara (Cal.) LS.; Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) H.S.; 
Scott H.S., Toledo, Ohio; South H.S., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Topeka Catholic H.S., Topeka, Kan.; 
Topeka (Kan.) H.S.; William Penn H.S., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


rsenal Tech. 
Harold Buell 








WYOMING SEMINARY 
KINGSTON, PA. 








College Preparation, Business, Music, 

Home Economics. Co-educational. Plant 

$1,000,000. Endowment $1,000,000. 
Catalog 


L. L. SpracuE, D.D., L.H.D., President. 
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Connect with a Good Bank 


How much you save is of less importance than how often you save. 
This old institution sees in the thrifty and ambitious young men of today, 


Regardless of size, your bee Account is welcome with us. 


Pittsburgh 
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YoutH Views THe Sunny SIDE 


OF HERE is nothing more inevitable than age, and, paradoxical as it 
may be, there is nothing so disregarded by youth. 
It is difficult for those in the full bloom of life to visualize themselves 


as old men and women. Yet they know it is certainty, unless 
they are removed unexpectedly before that time. 


For either of these contingencies life insurance protection provides 
well. It either assures support to those you leave behind or it 
supplies funds to you when you need them most, in your ad- 
vanced years. 


And such protection acquired in youth costs less and gives more. 


Ask Your Prudential Man 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


STRENGTH OF” 
CIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE 





NEWARK, N. J. 




















A Treasure House of “Creative Youth” 


Do you like this Student-Written Number of THE SCHOLASTIC? Then you'll like even | 
better the second annual anthology of student-written work, chosen from the best manu- 
scripts submitted in the 1927 contest. In keeping with the increased importance and | 
prestige of the Scholastic Awards, this year’s volume will be larger, more varied, and 
more inclusive than SAPLINGS, which won universal critical commendation last 
year. It will contain many fine contributions that could not be included in 
this issue for lack of space. No teacher who puts a high value on incent- 
ives to original work can afford to be without the SCHOLASTIC | 
Anthologies. The book will be out June 15, so be sure to give us | 


your summer address. | 
this year and are going to teach next year, USE THE COUPON BELOW 

the chances are ten to one you will re-subscribe 

for your classes for the first semester of 1927-28 | 
The editorial quality will be higher than ever—and CUT OFF AND MAIL 

that’s setting ourselves a hard task. Why not get your 
tentative order in now, this spring, before Commence- 


Looking 
Ahead! 


If you are using THE SCHOLASTIC 





SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








ment? It’s just as easy for you, and it makes an im- 
mense difference to us in reduction of circulation and 
accounting expense, in eliminating guess-work, and in 
enabling us to give you better all-around service. An 
“ON APPROVAL” order obligates you in no way. 
You may cancel, increase, or reduce it at any time be- 
fore October 1, and cost adjustments will be made ac- 
cordingly. 


COST: $1.10 a year or 60c a semester for 10 or more 
to one address; Single subscription, $2.00. 











l 


| USE THE COUPON NOW-——> 


Gentlemen: | 
Please send me copies of your 1927 
Anthology of Student-Written Work, at $1.50 each post- 

paid. Check is enclosed. | 
Phease enter my OLGer ft niscseciccsiciscecccosseccs ON AP- 

PROVAL subscriptions to THE SCHOLASTIC, beginning | 

in September 1927. It is understood that I may cancel, in- | 

| 

| 





crease, or reduce this order at any time before October 1], 
without obligation. 








CITY AND STATE Ss | 
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—— TEAMS have spread far and wide the fame 

of the Pitt Panther. When you graduate from high 
school and enter the University of Pittsburgh, you may win 
a place on one of the varsity teams. You may bring more 
renown to the Panther. And, too, you will become a part 


of a University with a great past and a growing future. 


Write to the Registrar for a copy of “Life at the University 
of Pittsburgh.” Bulletins of all schools and divisions of the 
University may also be obtained from him. 


UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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